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ABSTRACT 

The infonation explosion in vocational-technical 

education has created a need for a systes whereby inf oraation lay~be 
disseainated econoaically and efficiently for vocational educators at 
all levels and in different institutions throughout the State of 
Hawaii, This project was designed to disseainate infotaation and 
resource saterials- on the developaent of vocational-technical 
education curricului in Hawaii. This was accoaplished by establishing 
three project objectives: (1) selection of an advisory coasittee, (2) 
disseaination of* vocational-technical inf oraation for instructional 
prograas, and (3) provision of nine workshops. Half cf llhe docuaent 
consists of the following papers presented by Hawaiian educators— An 
Irreverence for Relevance Without Referents; The Need for Vocational 
Counseling; The Departaent of Education's Long- Range; Plans for 
Vocational-Technical Education; Guidance Curriculua Guide: Career 
Developaent Interaediate Level; A Conceptual Model for a Career 
Development Continuum K-14 for Implementation in the Public Schools 
of Hawaii; Counseling for Decision-Making and Career Development; The 
Career Information Center; Fact Sheet on Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants; combining Theory wit|i Work Experience through 
Apprenticeship; Lists of Apprenticeship Programs at Honolulu and 
Hawaii Coaaunity Colleges; and the Educational Resources inforaation 
center. Ninety pages of workshop related materials are appended* 
(BP) 
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FOREWORD 

Members of the vocational-technical education profession recognise 
the constant need to keep abreast of the most recent curriculum and resource 
materials I both in specific areas of Interest and in the general area of 
career education. The number and extent of the research reports and 
curriculum materials that are being produced as a result of the continued 
emphasis on career education have made this a formidable task, particularly 
for those who are engaged in full-time teaching or counseling. 

Ihis project, funded under Part F, Section 554 of the Education 
Professions Development Act, was an attempt to expose tho^e engaged in 
vocational-technical education to a number of selected, iunovative 
curriculum and resource materials that appeared worthy of their considera- 
tion. Many of these materials were displayed^ and their use demonstrated 
and discussed, at a. series of workshops on Oahu and the Neighbor Islands^ 
which drew participants from the Hawaii State Department of Education, the 
community colleges, the University of Hawaii, private secondary and post- 
secondary institutions, vocational schools, industry and manpower organi- 
zations. Other materials were purchased and duplicated at the request of 
personnel In the field and either disseminated to instructors and 
counselors or placed in a central location for review and loan. 

The Office of the State Director for Vocational Education gratefully 
acknowledges the services rendered by the members of the Advisory Committee 
for this project, who spent much time reviewing materials, planning the 
workshops and actively participating in them. Particular recognition is 
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also due to the District vSuperintendents, the Provosts of thv community, 
colleges and members of their faculty and staff for their enthusiastic 
cooperation and substantive contribution to the workshops on each island, 

^ Samson S. Shigetomf 

State Director for Vocational 

Education 
University of Hawaii 
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INTRODUCTION 

The problem of conducting researcn and keeping up with new trends, 
innovative techniques and programs is one that faces all educators. For 
those engaged in vocational- technical education, the problem has loomed 
even larger since the passage of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 and the subsequent emphasis on career education. 

In Hawaii, the problem is compounded by the Insular nature of the 
State, Its distance from the mainland United States and the distance 
between the separate island counties with the attendent time delays and 
prohibitive transportation costs. 

In light of these conditions, the need is particularly noute for a 
system whereby research findings and useful information regarding 
successful innovative progrmn may be disseminated economically and 
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effiqlently to vocational' educators at a'll levels and in different 
institutions throughout the State. 

The funds provided under this grant were used to establish an 
information system that would, In some measure, attack this problem. 

PURPOSE 

The project was designed to disseminate information and selected resource 
materials on the development of vocational-technical education curricu- 
lum, and to familiarize vocational- technical instructors, supervisors, 
administrators, counselors, librarians and representatives of. manpower 
organizations at all levels and in different institutions throughout 
the State with ways in which they might utilize this information 
effectively and efficiently to meet the needs of their students. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The primary goal of the project was to improve vocational-technical 
education in the State of Hawaii, 
Specific Objectives were: 

a. to select an advisory committee, comprised of representatives 
from the Department of Education, the Community College system, 
the University of Hawaii, private schools and manpower organi- 
zations, to establish guidelines, review, evaluate and screen 
the materials to be purchased or duplicated for dissemination, 
and to help plan the workshops . 

b, to duplicate and distribute selected and approved research 
findings, reports of innovative projects and programs and 
successfully implemented curriculum materials to vocatlonaL. 
educators at workshops or through the Career Information Center 
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and Department of Education Offices for use in the on-going 
instructional programs in the State, 
c. to provide a series of workshops in the Fail and Spring 
semesters on Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii to familiarize 
vocational educators with selected innovative progrzims, 
curriculum and resource materials. 

ACTIVITIES . 

The Advisory Committee 

Members of the Advisory Committee (see Appendix I) held their first 
meeting on August 29, 1973. Thereafter they met at least once a month. 
Their main tasks included: 

a. establishing guidelines for the selection of materials to be 
duplicated and disseminated (see Appendix II). 

b. reviewing and approving innovative programs, curriculum ^nd 
resource materials to be disseminated at workshops or through 
the Career Information Center and Department of Education 
Offices for use in the on-going instructional programs in the 
State, 

c. helping to plan the series of workshops. 

d. actively participating in the workshops. 

Purchase, Duplication and Dissemination of Selected Vocation al-Technical 
Curriculum and Resource Materials 

The Provosts of the community colleges in the State of Hawaii were asked 
to consult with their faculty and staff and submit recommendations for 
.the purchase or duplication of selected vocational education curriculum 
and resource materials. The Superintendent of Education was similarly 
asked to contact his District Superintendents for their recommendations. 
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other recommendations were submitted by the Office of the State 
Director for Vocational Education and the Department of Education's. 
Office of Instructional Services where the materials had been approved 
by the program specialists • 

All the recommendations were reviewed by the members of the 
Advisory Committee and evaluated according to the established guidelines 
(see Appendix II). 

A list of those materials that were approved by the members of the 
Advisory Committee for purchase or duplication may be found In Appendix 
Hit Where possible, one copy of the materials yjaa placed In the Career 
Information Center , the Department of Education's Office of Instructional 
Services or another central location, as indicated in Appendix III, to 
permit wider dissemination* Vocational educators are encouraged to avail 
themselves of tho. resources at these locations.^ 



Workshops 

Schedule : Nine full'-^day workshops were 
to the following schedule; 
Fall Semester 

October 13, 1973 Oahu 
Octpber 27, 1973 Oahu 
December 1, 1973 Maul 



December 8, 1973 Kauai 

V 

December 15, 1973 Hawaii 



held throughout the year according 

Hilton Hawaiian Village 

Hilton Hawaiian Village 

Maul Community College 
and Maul Beach Hotel 

Kauai Surf Hotel 

Walakea Resort Village 
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Spring Semester 

February 16, 1974 Oahu The Kanehameha Schools / 

March 16, 1974 Kauai Kauai Resort Hotel j 

March 23, 1974 Maul Maul Cotmnunlty College 

April 27, 1974 ~ " Hawaii C. Brewer Training Center 
^ Walakea Resort Village 

Theme ; Before the first workshop on Oahu, the members of the Advisory 
Committee recommended that, although the workshops during each semester 
might follow the same general theme, the topics and presentations 
should be selected according to the particular needs of the different 
islands. The general themes: What Makes an Effective Vocational-Technica l 
Education Curriculum ? and Improving Vocational-Technical Education were 
chosen for the Fall and Spring semesters respectively. 

University Credi t; It was decided that one university credit, Course 
Ntimber Ed CI 540 (H), through the College of Continuing Education and 
Community Service, University of Hawaii at Manoa and Hilo, should be 
awarded for participation in two workshops (Fall and Spring) . The 
registration fee for this optional credit was ten dollars* 

Plri.nning ; On Oahu, the project staff met with the Provosts of the 
community colleges whose recommendations were taken into consideration 
by the members of the Advisory Committee. On the Neighbor Islands, a 
planning committee composed of the Provost and the Dean of Instruction 
of the community college, che District Superintendent and members of 
their faculty and staff met with the project staff to plan the workshops 
OA their island « 
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to all the cc-u„Uy ooUeges in the State of Hawaii, private post-soco„aary 
. and vocational Institutions, public and private Becondary Hch,.nU, .l.o 

State superintendent o£ Education, the Department oj .duration's of, Ic. of 
Instructional Services and District Offices, the Office of the 
Vice-President for Community Colleges, the Office of the State Supervisor 
of the Manpower Uevelopment and Training Program, the State Commission 
on Manpower and Full Employment, the State Advisory Council on Vocatlonal- 
■ Technical Education, the Office of the.State Director for Vocational 

Education, the Department of Curriculum and Instruction at the University 
of Hawaii and the University of Hawaii at Hllo. On the Neighbor Islands, 
the distribution of the brochures .was coordinated by the co».unity college 
and the Department ol .ducation's District Office, each of which provided 
indlspenaible secretarial assistance, 

Agenda: The agenda of each workshop may be found in Appendix IV and a 
categorized list of topics with the consultants-presenters in Appendix V. 
- Topics were chosen to Illustrate various aspects of effective vocational 

education curricul.™ development, and the information disseminated- Included 
resources for the deteTmlt.atlon of labor needs, task analysis, long-range 
plans for vocational education, vocational education counseling, needs 
of the disadvantaged, financial aids, as well as examples of successfully 
l»plemented curricula making use of Individualized instruction, modular 
scheduling, simulation and the combination of vocational-technical subjects 
wUh general' education and work experience. Presenters were, for the most 
part, members of the loc.nl cooperating educational institutions and advi- 
sory eo»lttee». Two notable exceptions were the keynote speakers at two 
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of the workshops: Dr. Calvin Dellefield, the Executive Director of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and ^;he Honorable 
Elmer F. Cravalho, Mayor' of the County of Maul. On the Neighbor Islands, 
representatives of the county government and the local business community 
participated In panel discussions. 

Format ; At the time of registration at the workshops, participants were 
given name tags and an agenda package consisting of a federal registra- 
tion form, an agenda, the list of advisory committee members and an 
evaluation form. Invaluable assistance was afforded the project staff 
at registration and in the setting up of audio-visual equipment and the 
Introduction of the presenters by members of the administration, faculty 
and secretarial staff of the community colleges, the Department of 
Education's State and District Offices and the public and private schools. 
At each workshop, participants were given a genetal orientation to the 
project by a member of the Advisory Committee. The workshop day was 
divided into general and group sessions with opportunity being provided 
during the breaks and lunch period for participants to talk together and 
share ideas. At the Fall workshops, there was a display of ERIC materials, 
3ome of which were available as handouts. At the Spring workshops, 
selected curriculum and resource materials were put on display, given to 
the participants as handouts or, where the number of available copies 
was limited, were later sent to those who indicated their interest on a 
sign-up sheet. The proceedings of each workshop were recorded and 
cassette tapes of selected presentations are available (see Appendix V). 

Participants ; Participation in the workshops was on a voluntary basis. 
All those eligible who indicated their interest in attending were able to 
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be accommodated. TRe 'total duplicated attendance at the nine workshops 
was six hundred and fifty-one (651). (See Appendix VI for the numbers 
at each workshop.) The number -registering for university credit on 
each island was as follows: Oahu - 64; Maul - 28; Kauai - 18; Hawaii - /+1. . 
The participants at each workshop with their titles and vocational or 
related area are listed by institution in Appendix VI. 

EVALUATION 

A confidential evaluation form. was included in the agenda package distri- 
buted to each participant at the nine workshops. Participants were asked 
to return the completed forms at the end of the workshop or mall them in 
at a later date. The form was modified after the first workshop and 
additional open-ended questions were included in the evaluation of sub- 
sequent workshops. A sample of the modified evaluation form can be found 
in Appendix VII. 

A total of 277 completed evaluation forms were received. Participants 
were asked to evaluate the workshop's achievement of the stated purpose: 
to disseminate information and/or resource materials on the development of 
vocational-technical education curriculum, on a five-point scale. The 
•percentage of respondents for all workshops evaluated the overall achieve- 
ment as follows: 

Excellent 23.1% 
Good 51.6% 
Average 12.3% 
Fair 3.6% 
Poor 0 
9,4% of the participants failed to respond to this question. Tables 



showing the numerical response for each workshop and the evaluation of 
individual presentations can be found in Appendix VII* 

. In open-ended questions, participants were asked to state the major 
shortcomings of the workshop, recommend changes, suggest specific topics 
and kinds of information for presentation and dissemination at subsequent 
workshops with the same purpose, and indicate whether they thought th^y 
would be able to implement any of the ideas and information they had 
received at the workshop in their classrooms, schools, community colleges 
etc. 

Operational shortcomings regarding the publicity, registration pro- 
cess, location and temperature of the conference rooms that were singled 
out in the first series of workshops were largely remedied by the time of 
the Spring workshops. The main criticism of the Fall workshops was that 
they were too long, due in some cases to speakers^ not keeping within the 
time limits, and that they attempted to cover too much in one day. The 
Spring workshops were therefore shortened and fewer topics were presented* 
Some participants in the first series regretted that they were only able 
to attend one of the three group sessions that were offered concurrently. 
In the Spring on Oahu, two group sessions were repeated at different 
times to allow participants to attend both sessions in smaller groups. 
An attempt was made to Involve the participants more actively in the Spring 
presentations in answer to criticisms of the more passive *^listening*^ 
response called for in the first workshops. This was apparently more 
successful on the Neighbor Islands than on Oahu where the main criticism 
was again the lack of audience participation in one of the principal 
presentations - the Career Planning Games. On Kauai and Maul, participants 
felt that not enough time was allowed for the explanation and playing of 
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the Life Career Game. 

toong the reco™,endations for subsequent workshops were the toUowlng. 
The opportunity to review In advauce the materials being presented 
. . and handed out to participants, to allow for more questions and 
discussion* 

More small group sessions according to area of Interest, where the 
participants could apply the Ideas and Information presented to 

their own problems. 
BUZZ groups in which administrators, counselors and instructors 
could together discuss the theme of the workshop and indicate 
the kinds of information and resource materials they need. 
Exhibits from public and private schools. 
Exhibits of commercial curriculum materials. 
Movies showing teachers and students in the classroom. 
Field trips to areas of interest in the community. 
Introduction of key people in vocational-technical education in 
the State with whom participants co^ld cpnsuU throughout the 
year. Identification of the services offered. 
More in-put from students and parents. 
The participation of taore administrators. 

More resource people from labor, industry, the social services and 

government, both local and national. 
Compulsory attendance at the workshops of vocational-technical per- 

sonnel < 

Ihe workshops should constitute an on-going program to allow for 
fpllow-up and continuity. 
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Suggested topics and kinds of Information for presentation and 
dissemination at future workshops Included: 

The relevance of vocational-technical education. 
The relevance of general education. 

The application of vocational-technical procedures to cooperatii^e 

education in the liberal arts area. 
A look at vocational- technical education programs In othur states. 
How different schools are accomplishing their goals in vocational 

education. 

Articulation between the DOE and the coimnunlty colleges. 

Articulation between teachers and counselors. 

/ 

Experiences in industry for vocational-tjechnical personnel. 
Representatives from different occupations to indicate what they 

look for in prospective employees.. 
More instruction on the use of ERIC. ^ 
OSHA rules and regulations. 

Information on specific vocational opportunities in the community 
and the state. 

Information on occupational trends throughout the nation. 
More information on the various careers* 
Reports on state and federal programs to help minorities. 
Sources of clcssroom materials, speakers* lists, businesses that 

may be visited. ^ 
Follow-up on the materials and services available at the Career 

Information Center; format for wjriting proposals for mini-grants. 
Vocational- technical education materials adapted for local use. 
Multi-media presentations of lessons in vocational- technical coufses* 
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New Industrial methods In vocational-technical education. 
Methods in teaching home economics. 

Techniques to motivate students to be more career-conscious. 

Student self -awareness » self-confidence* clarification of values. 

Students to talk about their own career guidance. 

Case studies and role-playing In vocational counseling. 

Counselors outside of educational Institutions. 

The teacher's role as counselor. 

How to understand students. 

How to read test scores. 

Civil Service Testing and Employment Testing. 

Almost all the respondents indicated that thev thought thev would 
be able to implement some of the ideas and information presented at the 
workshop in their classrooms, libraries^ schools or community colleges , 
although some f e.;it that their desired use of the ideas presented would 
be limited by the money and materials available to them. Specifically, 
patticipants Indicated their proposed use of ERIC and the Career Informa- 
tion Center resources in their own teaching, counseling and curriculum 
development; the use or adaptation of the career planning games and the 
Life Career game; task analyses; advisory committees; individualized 
instruction; reading and placement testing and testing techniques; the 
implementation of the Pre-Industrial Preparation program and career 
development at the ninth-grade level. Participants further Indicated 
that they planned ''to make their subjects more relevant to the students' 
needs, provide for the needs of disadvantaged students, coordinate their 
vocational- technical subject with the reading skills lab, examine the 
vocabulary of their texts and pay attention to helping the poor reader; 
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Initiate an older student-younger student counseling situation and class 
discussions on career development and financial aids; develop a rewuurce 
center on career guidance and a career tape llbary; Include more career 
Information In the high school library and refine the learning center. 
In one case. Information gained at the workshop. was to be Included in a 
guide to occupations for Hawaii's students and counselors. Several res- 
pondents also expressed more generally that they had gained a better 
understanding of the topics presented at the workshop, a greater awareness 
of what was going on in the vocational-technical area and a knowledge of 
where to turn for more information and assistance. Others appreciated the 
opportunity afforded by the workshop to talk and share ideas with their 
colleagues in the field. 

From these indications of the benefits and anticipated use of the 
information disseminated at the workshops, together with the overall eval- 
uation, it would appear that the project was successful in achieving the 
stated purpose. The full impact of the workshops and the use of materials . 
purchased and duplicated under this projpct can, however, only be assessed 
at a later date when the participants have had time to implement the ideas 
and information in their own classrooms and educational institutions. 

SUMMARY 

The Familiarization and Dissemination of Selected Vocational-Technical 
Curriculum and Resource Materials under the provisions of the Education 
Professions Development Act, Part F, Section 554, brought a number of such 
materials to the attention of vocational educators throughout the State 
of Hawaii. Under the guidance of an advisory committee composed of 
distinguished representatives from the Department of Education, the Community 

i . . 21 
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College system, the College of Education of the University of Hawaii, 
the Manpower Development and Training Program, the State Advlnory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Hducatlon, the Career Information Center and the 
Office of the State Director for Vocational Education, pertinent and 
innovative curriculum materials were purchased, duplicated and explained 
to vocational educators in a series of workshops held on Oahu and the 
Neighbor Islands. As far as qan he determined at this date, the project 
succeeded in its purpose of disseminating selected vocational-technical 
education curriculum and resource materials and familiarizing vocational 
educators with their effective implementation in the on-going vocational 
education programs throughout the State of Hawaii. 
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AN IRREVERENCE FOR RELEVANCE WITHOUT REFERENTS 

Robert E. Potter 
Professor, Department of Educational Foundations 
University of Hawaii 

"Relevance" is pne of the current catch words in education. Sometimes it 
appears under aliases — "relevant," "relevancy," even "irrelevant.^' But so 
many times when it does appear, it does violence to my semantic sensibilities. 
For the users who appear to have a reverence for "relevance" ignore the fact 
that in order for anything to be "relevant," it must be relevant to something. 
Relevance is a relational term. There must be a referent for relevance. My . 
dictionary defines "relevant" as "fitting or suiting given requirements: 
commonly used with the word 'to*." 

It appears, however, that, for many people, the dictionary is no longer 
relevant to the English language. Just recently I received an ad from a text- 
book publisher which proclaimed his author's book to be "relevant." But 
apparently it is relevant to nothing or everything, for the ad gives no clue as 
to what the book is relevant. And in one of the sample case studies, the ad 
quotes, "Miss Clark, yells at her class to be quiet, but they ignore her and 
continue irrelevant, noisy activity." If their noisy activity is intended to 
disturb Miss Clark, it may be quite relevant to their purposes. 

In the first assignment my students do in the undergraduate course in 
Foundations of American Education, I ask that they describe and evaluate the 
schools they attended. Paper after paper complains that their schools and 
lessons-were "irrelevant." I always mark in the margin: "To what? To whom?" 
It does not occur to them that there might have been a relevance apparent to 
the teacher. Perhaps the teacher saw the lesson as preparing students to pass 
an examination or to succeed in a college course or to.},earn a fact that was 
Important to the teacher's interest. All these may have provided a referent 
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for relevance. What the students might legitimately have complained about Is 
that their lessons were not relevant to the problems of life today» were not 
relevant to their own Interests, were not relevant to earning a living, were 
not relevant to current trends In the arts or sciences, were not relevant in a 
hundred different ways* Such criticism would have given some indication of the 
kind of dissatisfaction expressed in their word "irrelevant." Without a clear 
statement of the referents for which something is relevant or Irrelevant, we 
can do little about improving our "irrelevant" institutions of learning^ 
whether they be kindergartens, community colleges or graduate schools* 

In my 'irritation at those who so often express a reverence for relevance 
without referents, I am in agreement with Hamllne University's Ftesldent 
Richard P. Bailey, who wrote (in TODAY'S EDUCATION, September-October, 1973, 
p. 106), "If any student uses the word 'relevant' again in my presence as a 
synonym for 'I want,' I shall be tempted to throw a college catalog at him*" 

During the recent years of intense* student activism (some have called it 
"student rebellion"), much was said about the lack of relevance in the 
university curriculum^ Students demonstrated and protested, demanding courses 
that would be "relevant," rejecting requirements as "irrelevant." Unfortunate-* 
ly, in their demands and protests they rarely went beyond attacking the source 
of their displeasure and gave teachers, professors, and administrators little 
guidance in what they (the students) considered relevant or even what referents 
they believed should be the criteria for relevancy. 

There were some attempts to create "Instant relevance." In many university 
communities, there appeared "free universities," in which students selected 
their own professors and outlined their own courses, often as esotei^lc in their 
content and structure as those against which they were protesting* But the 
courses did have the great advantage of being relevant to the immediate interest 
of the learners, even though they might have been on astrology, witchcraft, 
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advanced transcend entails t meditation, or Swahili. But once this immediate 
interest was satisfied — or it had turned in new directions, as student 
interests so often do— the so-*called ''free universities*' were abandoned by 
their devotees because they, too, were "Irrelevant." The same is true of 
many of the "free schools" which popped up in response to the complaint of the 
"Irrelevance" of elementary and secondary schools. But their adherents, fail- 
ing to establish criteria for relevance, soon lost interest in the effort, and 
the efforts generally splintered and sputtered and closed before they even got 
started. 

The "establishment" institutions also responded to the demand for "instant | 
relevancy." Programs and courses in black studies, ethnic studies, women's 
studies, poverty, peace, ecology, environment, and the evils of technology were 
instituted with little time for planning and with no more than superficial 
thought to the qualifications of the teachers and instructors. White male 
teachers and professors who spent years in the academic study of the problems 
of blacks, women, or the poor were pushed aside because they lacked the 
"relevant" view of the zealous convert who had once been an engineer or lab-* 
scientist. While it is undeniably true that the experience of being black or 
female or poor or a technologist will add much to the effectiveness of a 
teacher who is academically qualified in his discipline, experience alone is 
not sufficient to produce a teacher who can conduct a course or program which 
is relevant to the complex social problems to which most of the "instant 
relevance" experiments were intended to be relevant. 

\ 

Consequently, many of these "instant relevance" programs were ephemeral, ^ 
for when uninformed students and academically unqualified teachers had given 
vent to their feelings of frustration and neglect, there was little more for 
them to talk about and no foundation upon which they could build realistic 
action programs relevant to the problems they sought to address. With 
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Inadequate knowledge of the problems they faced and no understanding of the 
need to consider cartfully past experience before jumping into the fire, their 
projects too often had relevance only to their frustrations, enthusiasms, and 
vague dreams. They did not admit the relevance of cost, including the human 
costs of commitment to a difficult course-ef action or the cos^ of giving up 
some ^'desirable** Interests in order to achieve conflicting or competing other 
Interests. They did not admit the relevance of their own complicity in the 
problems, always putting the blame on some convenient vlllaln*-the rich, the 
warmongering Pentagon, the political bosses, other races or ethnic groups, 
any distant target to serve as a scapegoat on whose back they could unburden 
all their own share of guilt for contributing to the problem and ignoring the 

•o 

relevancy of their own complicity. Without an awareness of the full relevance 
of th^ Issues and the human elements in them, their solutions were bound to 
fail. Consequently, *even before the earliest programs of '^Instant relevance** 
were fully organized, they began to lose their ^'relevance** as disillusionment 
set in. Nov we see that ethnic studies are losing their appeal because they 
have solved none of the problems to which they were expected to have some 
relevance. When students were forced to face the reality — and the squalor — 
of lives of poverty, poverty*-oriented programs suddenly became less romantically 
**relevant" — but -the poor we still have with us and their problems are still as 
perplexing and as unpleasant to them as they were before the study of the 
**culture of poverty*' became ^'relevant.'* My hunch is that there will be a 
similar lessening of interest in women* p studies as soon as students dlr^cover 
that their failure to define the requirements for relevancy results in sterile 
discussions, semantic disagreements, and Ineffective efforts to solve the 
frustrations and problems of women in our society. Indeed, if partial evidence 
is any indication, the disillusionment has already set in, for enrollments in 
courses designed to be relevant to women* s lives have declined this year as 
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compared to last fall. 

Perhaps the problem of relevancy is Inherent in the very disciplines whose 
students are most apt to be the outspoken critics of the relevancy of the 
university. During the years that I was in Bachman Hall, I was fairly close to 
the leaders of the various protest movements, both students and professors. I 
recall many from the disciplines of the humanities and the social sciences- 
philosophy, religion, literature, art, history, political science, sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology. I don't remember many who were majoring in the 
physical or biological sciences, engineering, business administration, the 
community college vocational programs, or even social work. Those aw education 
students involved in demonstrations at the University of Hawaii Manoa Campus 
were usually social studies or psychology majors. I think this is co be ex- 
pected, for the humanities and the social sciences train their students to be 
critical of social relationships, to raise questions about the effectiveness of 
institutions, to seek out injustice to humanity. Unfortunately, these discip- 
lines have not been able to relate the criticisw of existing institutions to 
^^^e^creation of-e f fectiv e solutions. And the students (and sometimes junior 
faculty members) , learning only half of: what their disciplines should be teach- 
ing, see only the wrongs of their disciplines, only the Impersonal research, 
only the lecture hall monologues on the problems of society, only the "Ivory 
tower" pronouncements of professors who are affluent, white, male, and estab- 
lishment-driented (even though they vociferously deny the last allegation)* 
Embittered at the obvious reluctance of the university to take leadership in 
solving the problems it so forcefully describes— war, poverty, intolerance, 
corruption, hunger, exploitation, pollution, resource-depletion, overpopula- 
tion—the social science and humanities s udents have declared their social 
sciences to be unsocial, their humanities courses inhumane, their liberal 
studies illiberal, and the whole university "irrelevant." And the Institutions 
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have been uable to respond effectively, because no one~students or profes- 
sors-'-have defined how, to what, or to whom the university should be relevant. 

All of this is. indeed tragic, for these problems are serious and need 
solution* Our schools and colleges should be working to develop and promote 
effective solutions to our social problems. When they fail to do so, sensi-* 
tive students and the frustrated, alienated segments of the public lose con- 
fidence in the schools and colleges—and their faculties~and fling out the 
charge that ve are ''irrelevant,*' 

It is significant that few students in the sciences or the professional 
and technical programs have complained about irrelevancy. Often they have 
seemed puzzled by the complaints of their protesting fellow students in the 
humanities and social sciences. True, they share a common cause when it comes 
to the required courses in general education-- the so-called liberal education 
component of any degree or diploma program. They all generally agree that they 
see little relevance to a series of lectures on medieval history or Victorian 
literature given to a captive audience of bored, irritated » frustrated students 
whose only concern is to satisfy the graduation requirements that they must 
suffer through an arbitrary number of courses which are irrelevant to their goals, 
their immediate interests, and their problems (except to the purely academic pro-- 
blem of fulfilling degree requirements). Incidentally, this does not imply 
that courses in the liberal studies— even medieval European history and Vic- 
torian literature— are necessarily irrelevant to today *s problems. After all, 
many of today *s confusions about the role of women have their origin in the 
chivalric institutions of medieval Europe, and Victorian Charles Dickens wrote 
extensively about poverty and social injustice. But teachers and professors 
alike often teach as if they expect all students to find Intellectual stimula- 
tion in the purely academic pursuit of practically useless knowledge, and 
they fail to establish any sense of relevancy between their subjects and the 
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problems of the world today • 

However, the common cause of the students against the graduation require- 
ments often disappears when the pre-prof esslonal or science major gets to his 
major or professional field. At this* point, his frustrations are much rellev- 
edt An obvious relevance develops. His professional and vocational goals, 
shared with the teachers and Instructors who design and teach his courses, 
provide a clear criterion of relevance. The courses and programs are job- 
directed. As long as the student In a professional or vocational field can 
see how his courses, directly or Indirectly, contribute to his getting a job 
and to advancing In his career, he does not complain about ••irrelevancy." 

Sometimes, however, even In professional and technical programs, students 
have difficulty in relating some courses to the vocation they are pursuing. 
In my own department, for example, students have difficulty In seeing the 
relevancy of the course In the social foundations of education to their respon- 
sibilities as classroom teachers. Our biggest problem Is convincing the stu- 
dents that the course Is not simply an arbitrary barrier to their earning a 
degree and a teaching certificate but that It does Indeed have an Important 
bearing on their professional responsibilities as teachers. Not all vocational 
courseu are obviously relevant to the uninitiated future practitioner. It Is 
up to the teacher to help the student see how each part of his study program 
Is relevant to his goals. 

Since most of you are Interested In the career programs in high schools 
and community colleges, you may very well be wondering how all this Is rele- 
vent to your problems. Frankly, I^m not at all sure that it is. Only you 
can determine that. But let me suggest points for you to think about. 

In the first place, you are part of the faculty of Institutions which are 
being severely questioned in our society today. In some measure, this is why 
the schools and colleges have lost financial 8upport-~the public and Its 
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elected office holders are questioning our relevance to sociuty's needs. 
If public education goes down the drain, you go with it. It is going to 
take the cooperation of the entire faculty— and of the students and com- 
munity—to develop programs which are effectively relevant in dealing 
with social problems. You must make an effort to review not only the 
technical and vocational programs of your schools or colleges, but you must 
consider the relevancy of the total curriculum to our world today. 

To get more concrete, perhaps there are interdisciplinary approaches 
which can combine both career and liberal education. The automobile driver— 
Indeed even the pedestrian and cyclist — shares the problems of pollution and 
energy consumption with the automobile mechanic. Surely there are contribu- 
tions the Instructor of technical courses can make to the relevant liberal 
education of all students. Don't Isolate yourselves in your shops and labo- 
ratories. You are an essential part of the education of every student on 
yotir campus, even if you teach him only indirectly through the Influence you 
have on your faculty colleagues. 

In a more specific view, let me raise some questions you may ask yourself 
about the courses you teach. 

Are your courses relevant to the kinds of expectations employers have of 
your graduates? Will your students get on the Job only to :ind that what they 
assumed was relevant to their Jobs was years— even decades— out of date? Are 
your programs relevant to the needs of the Job market? A best selling auto- 
biography of some thirty years ago told of an Immigrant Russian, son of pre- 
revolutlonary nobility, who arrived in the United States in the early years of 
the Great Depression. His father had read the writings of Rousseau, Including 
the passage in EMILE which advocated that all children of noble families be 
taught a trade so that they would be able to earn a living when the "inevitable 
revolution" destroyed the "great moaarchi^s of Europe." The Russian noble had 
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taken this to heart and had his son trained In two trades, which the young 
Immigrant felt would stand him In good stead when he arrived In depression- 
ridden Detroit. Unfortunately, his two trades were braiding riding quirts 
and engraving cavalry scimitars! How much better are you doing by your 
students? 

Perhaps as Important as the skills we teach In our career education 
programs are the attitudes. Are the values you are Instilling In your stu- 
dents relevant to the world In which they will work and live? There Is a 
very callous attitude In our society toward the preservation of bur llmlf ^:d 
natural resources. We throw away and replace many Items that can be repaired. 
I realize It may be cheaper to repair a TV set by putting In a new component 
than It Is to readjust or repair the defective part, but how long can we 
foster such a dlsreagard for the future? What we teach must be relevant not 
only to the present, but It must have some regard for the future«~lf we do 
not, our children and our children's children may curse us for our lack of 
concern for a world as relevant to us today as It will be to them, for our re- 
levance Is that we are creating the problems and the shortages with which they 
will have to live. 

It Is not enough for the shop teacher or the business education teacher 
to say, "Let the social studies Instructor teach about futurlstlcs or ecology 
or pollution— I'm teaching students to make a living." The social studies 
teacher may have the Insight and the knowledge to discuss with his students 
some of the problems which now exist, but he may not have the expert knowledge 
to be able to teach students what to do about the solution of the problems. 
When a secretarial student Is permitted, even encouraged, to waste paper, for 
example, by cranking out excessively heavy over-runs of mimeographed materials t 
does the Instructor realize that If she follows the same practice when she goes 
out on the Job that she will not only be wasting her employer's money, she will 
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be contributing to the unnecessary destruction of our forests? When stu- 
dents In any program are allowed to let unneeded equipment run when It 
would be more economical of power to shut It down, does anybody consider 
the relevancy of power demands on the energy crisis? 

You know your fields far better than !• You can come up with your illus- 
trations of how your teaching should be relevant , not only to preparing stu- 
dents to make a worthwhile living but also to teach how to make living worth- 
while. 

When the Manoa faculty tried to institute a number of programs with 
^^instant relevance/' one which was started was the College of Survival Plus. 
Its name refers to the fact that survival may not be relevant to man^s interests 
unless we can have a world in which it is possible to do more than simply 
survive. All of our courses should have something to contribute to making life 
worth survival. It Is not enough simply to work for a living— there must be 
satisfaction to work, a satisfaction to living that makes survival worth the 
effort. Are your courses relevant to something more than survival? Do your 
students develop a pride in their career? Do they see their work in relation 
to the needs of society? Or only as a way to put bread on the table? Do they 
see their customers and clients as people to help? Or as suckers to exploit? 
In short I does your program have a relevance to humanity? 

It may be, as our vocational-technical students become more aware of the 
fact that work will require less time in the future and that human relations 
and leisure will be more important ^ that they will be looking for new forms of 
relevancy I in addition to job preparation^ from the career education programs. 
Will you be prepared for that challenge? Or will you be caught as far off-guard 
as were the humanities professors in the late 1960 ^s when their students began 
to protest against the irrelevance— the inhumanity— of the humanities? The 
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technological and professional programs may not get off as easily next time 
as they did in the recent period of student activism. 

There is still time— X hope— for us all to examine what and how we are 
teaching. To what do we assume our courses are relevant? Is there evidence 
that our assumptions have a basis in fact? Are our courses indeed relevant 
to what we think they are? Are our referents for relevance those which are 
the most significant? Are our criteria for relevancy clear to our students? 
Are our subject matter and our teaching methods relevant to our purposes and 
our goals? Have we allowed the students and the community to participate in 
planning our courses and programs? Alone, they may not be able to determine 
what is relevant— but then, alone, neither can we. Have we made an effort to 
consider relevancy of our courses to the long-range future as well as to the 
present and the immediate future? 

Discussions of the relevancy of education can be worthwhile but only if 
we make clear to ourselves, our students, and the community exactly what are 
the referents by which we believe relevance should be measured, and that we 
permit the students and the community as well as ourselves to question the 
relevance of those referents as well as of the courses and programs we teach. 
But when they — or we — question the relevance of our referents, the critics 
must be specific about their own referents for relevancy. Only with a con- 
tinuing exchange of views among many parties, each speaking specifically and 
not just in generalities, can we expect to develop effective curricula in 
vocational- technical education— or, for that matter, in any program at any 
level of education. 
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THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

Richard A. White 
Chairman, Career Education Department 
The Kamehameha Schools 

We would like our session to be rather informal this morning, and 
hope to elicit some responses and some ideas from you, Probably none 
of you would be here if you did not feel that there was a great need 
for better vocational or career counseling, so we don', have to estab- 
lish a need. Counseling needs to be done with school boards and school 
administrators, who do not give vocational /career programs a high 
enough priority so that necessary equipment supplies and teachers are 
available. Counseling needs to be done with parents and (some) coun- 
selors, who are still laboring under the mis-conception that attendance 
at a four-year college is the only road to salvation (as well as 

r 

reflected pt?a»tdge, pride, etc.). And, of course, counseling needs to 
be done with the young people who are our direct concern. (Most of 
these remarks will be directed to personnel working in educational set* 
tings, because that is where I have had the experience.) 

There are probably fifty factors that I could list quickly as reasons 
that young people do not receive the kinds of career counseling that they 
need, and you could add more. Some of them are: 

(1) constant conflict in our society among adolescents who are 
still kept financially dependent on the parents for an extended period of 
time, while psychologically and physiologically they want to be indepen- 
dent — and are capable of handJ tng' many of the funtlons of the adult. 

(2) Ignorance about or misuse of testing and Interest inventory 
instruments, to the extent that students have difficulty obtaining any 
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measurable and helpful information about their abilities and interests, 
and how these might coincide with certain career fields (or occupational 
clus te rs) 

(3) tendency of the professional fields to provide more speakers, 
literature, and other resources, to the extent that students have (again) 
reinforced for them that the occupations in which eighty percent of the 
population are engaged do not have much value to the adult world 

(A) a continuing sexual bias among many people (parents, students, 
employers, counselors, teachers) that subtly or deliberately discourages 
both young men and women from considering occupations that would meet 
their needs, hut which do not fit somecie's stereotype for that sex 

(5) the fact that counselors and teachers are among those who 
value a college education because they have enjoyed formal schooling and 
received some positive feedback from it, so tend to recommend it for all 
students that they think could "make" it, whether such schooling fits in 
with the student^ s plans or not (I call this "college comfort") 

(6) the crazy, mlxed-up, polluted, somewhat corrupt world around 
us^ that causes many of the more sensitive young people to say "To hell 
with it," and retreat to a commune, volunteer service projects, or other 
ac^'^lvitles through which they hope to find some peace and to demonstrate 
their lack of respect for the material world around them (although the 
pendulum seems to be swinging back a bit toward this crass materialism), 
OR even those who want to plunge into the competitive market-place but 
want to select fields in which there are some employment possibilities 
are totally confused in trying to figure out the job market two-«three«* 
four years hence (aren't we all just as confused?) 

(7) lack of time on the part of counselors (one per 500 students, 
and non-guidance duties piled on) and other personnel to whom young 
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people might go for advice and counsel 

(8) sloppy research or follow-up work, so that most schools who 
attempt any kind of ongoing contact with their students and former stu- 
dents may get a conmltment to a vocational direction from a student If 

he thinks he Is expected to say something (while still a senior or within 
a year of graduation), but school people don't have the time to continue 
the studies for subsequent years In a thorough enough manner to find out 

i 

what kinds of work that the students actually do 

(9) tendency in too many high schools that have vocational educa- 
tion programs to assume that only those with low academic potential would 
prefer to take vocational programs rather than humanities or social 
sciences, and/or that it is automatic that a kid with poor grades in 
English is going to love to work with a wrench or a typewriter 

(10) our inability to get at the real sources of influence on our 
students — i.e., usually not working effectively with peer pressures, 
being unaware of the socio-economic level and dreams of the parents, etc. 

(11) the constant dilemma of counselors as to whether they should 
specialize in some area (such as vocational couudeling) and risk not being 
able to help a counselee with the totality of his concerns, or to be a 
generalist, and never have enough information in any specific area 

(12) the trouble that many people (professional educators and parents) 
seem to have in accepting the fact that most four-year colleges today are 
hungry for students (speaking primarily, but not exclusively, about private 
colleges) and do not require some long, impressive list of "academic solid" 
courses from a student to allow him admission to the school (such ideas are 
throwbacks to the era when the "Carnegie unit" was strong) 

"All right, wise guy", you say, "what suggestions do you have for 
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improving the situation?" We should begin by deciding what we think 
career counseling is and should be. In the September 1973 Issue of the 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , Hoppock says that career counselors are 
trying to help people find work in which they can be reasonably useful, 
reasonably contented, self-supporting, and can find a suitable life- 
style. (He also says that counselors should be involved much more with 
placement, rather than thinking that their work is over with the devel- 
opmental counseling process. I concur.) Are you satisfied with this 
summary of the career counselor's work? Do you think our clientele wants 
only to aspire to a "reasonably" satisfactory career? 

There were.some other articles in this same VGQ that pertain to what 
we're talking about. Holland, in his fifteen-year follow-up of Project 
Talent people, made these among other points: 

(1) In 1960 the students showed much lack of realism in their career 
plans, particularly the disproportionate number who were planning on at- 
tendance at a four-year college, despite their apparent inability to do 
this work. 

(2) By 1965, only 18.6% of the boys still planned to enter the careers 
that they had Indicated as their preference when they were high school 
seniors in 1960. 

(3) In studying a new group of boys still in high school in 1970^ 
there was a definite Increase in the realism of their career choices* (A 
sexual switch occurred in that in 1970, the girls were less realistic than 
the boys, which was the opposite of the finding in I960). 

(4) For eleventh grade boys (in 1970), there had been a shift away 
from interest in such occupations as accountant, engineer, physical sci- 
entist, armed forces officer, and farmer, and toward such careers as bio«- 
logical scientist, high school teacher, lawyer, political scientist, econo-- 
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mist, social worker, psychoLoglst , arti«t, entertainer, policeman, lire- 
man, writer, skilled worker, and structural worker. 

(5) For high school girls, the shift in vocational interests from 
1960 to 1970 included less interest in nurse, secretary, office worker, 
typist, beautician, housewife, and more interest in biological scientist^ 
teacher, lawyer, mathematician, political scientist, economist, social 
worker, psychologist, artist, entertainer, and writer. Holland also notes 
that cultural changes have allowed girls more career options, but that 
their career choice changes (apparently in their desire to show that they 
do not have to be limited ) have often been made without an intensive 
study of the occupational requirements or an analysis of their own abi-* 
lities. 

(6) The high school students* scores on interest scales were fairly 
good predictors of the careers they were entering five years after gra- 
duation. 

(7) Finally, in interviews with a representative sample of Talent 
participants, they were asked to evaluate the importance of various per- 
sonal needs to their quality of life. Sixty percent of the group said 
that the following needs were very important to them: 

(a) Health and personal safety 

(b) relations with spouse 

(c) occupational role 

(d) having and raising children 

(e) understanding and appreciating self as very important • 

We need to remember constantly which is hardly a shocking idea to 
this group ~ all the personal and social factors which are involved in a 
person^s development of his set of values, goals, interests, and attitudes. 
As he/she becomes able to articulate what he/she wants to be as a human 
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being, the career choice is (or probably should be) refined to fields 
which are congruent with this life style. 

With all this in mind, I would like to conclude what was intended 
to be a short paper by suggesting that we make good use of the resources 
at hand to help us achieve a higher level of effectiveness in career 
counseling. Know yourself and your own needs and values, so you are not 
imposing them upon your clients in a subtle but still emphatic way. 
Share ideas and information with your colleagues. Ask Dwayne and Myrtle 
Collins, and the others working on the career development program that 
is now in operation in several of the DOE schools, to visit with you and 
your staff and give you some ideas on what has xrorked for them. Try to 
get your hands on (when it's available) -the excellent report done by Dr. 
Antoinette Ryan and her colleagues in Educational Research on a career 
development program K-12 that could be Implemented (this may be coming 
out through the DOE's Task Force on Guidance). You will be hearing today 
about the Career Information Center. You know many other sources that 
could be shared. 

Listed below are some of the activities in which we are engaging at 
our school. We don't even know if this is the right combination for us, 
much less for anyone else. We Just know that, first, we had to provide 
more information and guidance in a format that would appeal to the students 
and be available at times that many of them could take -advantage of it, and 
secondly, that our students respond much better to a speaker (with possible 
audio-visual aids) or a visitation experience, and are not too likely to 
read a great deal about an occupational field (at least until after they are 
hooked). I tend to agree with them that a lot of the printed material is 
dull, out-of«-date, and often tends to promote the advantages of a certain 
occupation and doesn't provide honest Information about possible disadvantages* 
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Our career development program Includes: 

(1) Vocationally-Oriented Work Study. 

(2) Assistance with short-term job placement. 

(3) Career Planning Conferences (primarily for seniors)* 

(4) Weekly speakers on campus in vocational clusters* 

(5) A Career Club for those who wish to pursue other programs 
on campus (tied In with Boy Scout Explorer activities). 

(6) Access to names of resource persons (many of whom will be 
from our own staff) who are willing to discuss their work 
with interested students. 

(7) Several homeroom and assembly programs with a career and 
8 elf -understanding emphasis. 

(8) Students in Business and the Professions (in which students 
spend one or two days in a visitation with a host whose 
occupation/ career is a strong interest of those students)* 

(9) Vocational Explorer organized by the Boy Scouts of America. 

(10) Career Interest Inventory from ETS given to freshmen and tied 
In with the Differential Aptitude Test. 

(11) Administration of ( and later interpretatic i of ) a voca- 
tional interest inventory to students who choose to parti- 
cipate. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S LONG-RANGE 
PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

presented by 

Barbara Nakagawa 
Program Specialist 
Department of Education 
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GUIDANCE CURRICULUM GUIDE: CAREER DEVELOPMENT INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 



STATU OF HAWAII DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Wah Jim Lee 
Administrator 9 Student Affairs 
State of Hawaii Department of Education 



The Foundation Program for the Public Schools of Hawaii emphasizes 
the Importance of the Guidance and Counseling Program as a basic component 
for meeting the unique needs of students. In Its broad context » Guidance 
and Counseling Include planned Instruction, a broad array of sources of 
Information, and a wide spectrum of services. The comprehensive nature of 
the Guidance and Counseling Program demands the Involvement of the entire 
professional staff at the school level, professional counselors, teachers, 
and administrators; district support staff. Including the recently-formed 
diagnostic teams; and the many other governmental and private resources. 

This Curriculum Guide for Guidance Is an attempt to provide a structure 
for a sequential Instructional and Information system In guidance. Upon 
Implementation of these aspects of the guidance and counseling program. In- 
dividualised attention can be given to each student In meeting his unique 
needs, relating the acquired knowledge to his particular ^problems and plans, 
as well as filling the gaps with additional supportive assistance. 

A required semester's course In guidance, presently called "Career 
Development," Is designated as an Instructional offering at the Intermediate 
level. Implementation of this course, beginning In 1972--73, will be depen<- 
dent upon availability of funds. 

This Career Development Curriculum Guide for Intermediate grades pro-* 
vldes guidance knowledge content In the areas of Self«^Appralsal, Occupational 
Explorations, and Educational Planning • 
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Research has shown that student maturation and development toward 
educational-vocational decision making, which does proceed In an orderly 
and somewhat predictable fashion, does not advance at the same rate for 
all students « Guidance Is an area which blends well with the trend towards 
Individualization of instruction! 

A curriculum task force has taken major concepts In the three Instruc- 
tional areas and developed these Into learning packets to meet the need for 

« 

Individualization of Instruction. Each packet Identifies a key Idea to be 
learned along with a learning objective written in behavioral terms. 
Learning activities are suggested to the student for attainment of the ob- 
jective. Each packet suggests a quest activity for students who may be 
motivated to study a topic in greater depth* 

Although the students spend more than half of their time working on 
packets of their own choosing, of no less Importance are the discussion 
activities. Outlines for discussion topics are provided in this guide to 
assist the teacher in this phase of classroom instruction. Suggestions 
for the conduct of small group discussions are found in the appendix section. 

Any effort to individualize instruction calls for an instrument to 
diagnose and assess student achievement level and progress. For this 
purpose a pre and post course test was devised and made a part of the 
appendix section in this guide. The appendix also contains a form used 
by the students to chart their own progress in this class. 

A copy of the guide may be ordered from Educational Resources 

Information Center (ERIC): 

ERIC Document No.: ED 060 483 
Microfiche copy (5): 65c 
Hard copy: $9.87 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
State of Hawaii Department of Education 
Abstract 

A Conceptual Model for A Career Developroent 
Continuum ^ K-14, for Iroplementatlon in the 
Public Schools of Hawaii (Including Produc- 
tion of Implementation Guides) 

Nee d 

The State of Hawaii lacks a statewide conceptual framework and 
implementing guidelines for a comi)rehensive program of vocational guidance 

♦V* 

and career development. Curriculum guidelines for career development 
have been developed for the upper elementary and intermediate grades. 
However^ these guidelines need to be refocused in light of a defined 
guidance continuum which extends from K through 14. The lack of a compre- 
hensive conceptual framework for grades K-14 has precluded the planned 
development of a program which integrates and combines elements of self- 
appraisal ^ self -understanding I adequate educational planning ^ academic 
preparation for work^ attitudes toward worky and occupational Information^ 
and occupational exploration. The Hawaii Foundation Program for the public 
schools of Hawaii states that each school shall provide academic and 
occupational orientation activities. This ideal is not being realized in, 
all schools. Present counseling services are constrained by lack of a 
comprehensive plan for career development, lack of supportive instructional 
programs in career development, and inadequate professional preparation 
and experience • 

The Cateer Development Project has been designed to meet these needs, 
•within the existing framework of the State educational system*. The 
Career Dr.velopment project is designed to provide a conceptual framework 
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and to produce Implementing curriculum guid<?s for cart'er development 
programs, K-14, within tliu uxtstlng educational Htruclurt; and organ I /.n- 
tion in the Statf of Hawaii. The career development model will be deslgni'd 
for implementation with existing facilities, personnel, and budget. The 
model calls for realignment of existing resources to optimize guidance 
outcomes and meet defined needs. 

Object Ives 

The purpose of the Career Development Project is two-fold: (1) to 
design a ^conceptual model for a career development continuum, K-14, and 
(2) to produce curriculum guides, K-12, Implementing the conceptual model. 

The baste purposes will be accomplished by achieving the following 
objectives: 

Purpose 1: Design of conceptual model for a career development cont^inuum 

Oblectlve 1 . To assess present status and practices relating to ca- 
reer development and vocational guidance, K-IA, In Hawaii public schools. 

Objective 2 . To review and study latest developments and trends In 
vocational guidance and determination of applicability of these elements 
to the Hawaii model. 

Objective 3 . Study of existing organizational structure for vocational 
guidance and related practices to determine appropriateness for inclusion 
In the Hawaii conceptual model. 

Objective 4 . Evaluation of the Foundation Program in terms of the 
approach to vocational guidance and career development. 

Objective 5 . Identification of elements and relationships which 
combine to create a career development, K-14, continuum. 

Objective 6 . Synthesis of elements into a statewide, syatemattc 
career development model. 

Purpose 2; Production of implementation guides for career development, K-14 

Objective 1 . To identify existing curriculum guides and multi-media 
approaches to career development learning. 
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Objective 2 t To relate existing guides to the conceptual model of 
career development. 

Objective 3 . To Identify elements for delivery systems of career 
development at K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 levels. 

Objective 4 . To synthesize prototype curriculum guides for career 
development, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12. 

Objective 5 . To try out guides in selected situations. 

Objective 6 . To evaluate guides, prior to full scale implementation. 

Purpose 3; Implementation of career development program 

Objective 1 * To train teachers, counselors, and administrators to 
implement the career development concept for all learners, K-14, in Hawaii. 

Objective 2 . To develop and test career development materials appro- 
priate for the learners and compatible with the socio-economic-cultural 
setting in Hawaii. 

Objective 3 . To evaluate and revise the conceptual model of the 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum, K-*l4, and to evaluate and revise the 
curriculum guides. 

Objective 4 . To promote the diffusion of the product and the process 
through model implementation and personnel training. 

procedures ^ 

Objectives will be implemented in procedures carried out in three 
phases. In Phase 1 the conceptual model of career development >wiir be 
developed. This will be accomplished through the following tasks; 
(1) survey of guidance programs and activities in Hawaii to identify exist- 
ing career development and vocational guidance programs; (2) analysis of 
models designed for other states; (3) survey of hardware and software for 
career development programs; (4) analysis of organizational structure and 
evaluation of the Foundation Program for vocational guidance; (5) prepara- 
tion of narrative and flowchart model synthesizing elements into a 
statewide, systematic career development continuum. 
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In Phase 2 the conceptual model will be Implemented In guides for 
career development, K-14. This will be accomplished through the following 
tasks: (1) survey of existing guides and evaluation of irultl-media 
approaches to career development; (2) comparison of existing situation 
with the conceptual model for career development and vocational guidance; 
(3) preparation of four guides, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12; (4) use of the 
guides on trial b^sis in selected schools; and (5) analysis of feedback 
data from trial-use schools. 

Phase 3 will accomplish three major goals: (1) training of personnel 
in use of systems approach to plan, implement, and evaluate delivery 
systems for career development for all learners, K-14, in Hawaii; (2) de- 
veloping and testing ot career development materials appropriate for the 
learners and compatible with the socio-economic-cultural setting in Hawaii; 
and (3) evaluating and revising of the conceptual model of the Hawaii 
Career Development Continuum, K-14, and evaluation and revision of the 
curriculum guides. 
Significance 

This project which is being conducted at a relatively modest cash 
outlay is designed to produce lasting and important results for the 
children of Hawaii. The project promises to produce a conceptual model, 
with Implementing career development guides to Insure continuing systematic 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of career development programs in 
the schools of Hawaii, K-14, within the existing financial and organiza- 
tional framework of education. 

Note: This project is funded by P.L, 90576 funds awarded to the State 

Board for Vocational Education but sponsored by the Department of 
Education. The actual development is being undertaken by the 
Education Research & Development Center of the University of Hawaii 
under contract to the DOE* 
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COUNSELING FOR DECISION-MAKING 

T. Antoinette Ryan 
Researcher Professor 
Educational Research Development Center 
University of Hawaii 

Simulation Vocational Guidance Materials 

The simulation game has proved an effective innovation for vocational 
guidance, and Is particularly adapted for use with emerging adolescents. 
Simulation materials provide an artificially created real world environment 
in n'lich an individual can try out various behaviors and observe the con- 
sequences attached to the different alternatives. In the Life Career 
Simulation Game, profiles are presented of fictitious individuals and the 
task is to make decisions for the profile person. Each profile includes a 
narrative and test scores to describe the individual. His abilities, 
interests, achievements, aptitudes, and family background are described in 
detail, together with information about his unique characteristics, physical 
condition, and other related factors. Information is made available about 
the environment, and provision is made for "chance happenings" which might 
have to be taken Into account and perhaps involve redirecting the life of 
the profile individual. As students plan the lives of fictitious indivi- 
duals much like themselves, feedback is given to Indicate possible conse- 
quences of the decisions made for the profile person. When simulation 
materials are used as games, a competitive feature is introduced, as two 
or more teams compete for the "best" life plan for a particular profile 
person. 

Several games covering various areas of guidance have been developed. 
These games have been field tested with different age groups in various 
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settings. In one game the situation involves conflict between a pre- 
adolescent and parents. The Life Career Game teaches the way in which life 
cycles are patterned. In this simulation game the students learn the kinds 
of career decisions that are made at various points during a lifetimes the 
way in which decisions are interrelated, the factors affecting success and 
satisfaction with education, occupation, marriage, and leisure. The simu*- 
lation game involves the making of decisions about occupations, education, 
family life, and leisure time. The Life Career Game is designed to be ^ 
played by any number of teams, each consisting of two to four players. 
Each team works with the profile of a fictitious person about the same age 
as the players. The game proceeds according to decision periods in a per- 
son's life. During each decision period, the players plan the activities 
that the profile person would engage in for a typical week, allocating time 
to school, study, job, family, and leisure. Most activities require invest- 
ments of time, training, and money. Since a person cannot engage in all 
available activities, players must choose combinations of activities which 
hopefully would contribute most toward the person's satisfactions. During 
the playing of the life career game, students have an opportunity to 
practice filling out job applications, and learning about job requirements 
They learn about educational opportunities and some of the factors involved 
in making educational plans. In determining which team works up the best 
plan for the profile individual, scores are computed in four areas according 
to the decisions made: education, occupation, family, and leisure. This 
game has been used with college students, high school students, ninth 
graders, eighth grade under-achievers, and sixth graders. 

Varenhorst (1969) describes the role of the counselor in using the 
career game with a group of 20 low ability ninth grade students in a 
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Junior high school in Southern California. The students are sitting around 
in a circle discussing Laura, a. fictitious student introduced to the group 
through the Life Career Game. The counselor acts at discussion leader, 
asking the group whether they think Laura would get much satisfaction from 
an education, if Laura would want to go to college after high school. The 
students do not think so. The counselor asks, "Why don't you think Laura 
is interested in an education?" One girl answered, "She takes the easy 
way out." Another said, "Laura faces probleas iron home and pressures from 
school. If she wouldn't give in to these pressures she would have some- 
thing, wouldn't she?" The counselor follows through with this line of 
thinking, asking, "Why do you say that? What oo you see in the Profile of 
Laura to make you say that?" The girl then is forced to consider what 
information she based her remarks on, concluding, "Because she takes the 
blame for what her brothers and sisters do. She does not stick up for 
herself." 

From here the counselor leads the group into thinking about what may 
cause a person to lose faith in himself, and the group soon turns to talk- 
ing about their own home lives, and relationships to parents and siblings. 
They talk about what is happening to them at school, how they feel about 
grades, and success in life. They examine experiences and events in their 
own lives affecting what they are doing and how they feel about themselves 
and one another. 

Shirts (1966) reported using the Life Career Game with sixth graders, 
finding that the pupils participating in the game sessions were highly 
motivated and interested. This was almost to the point of being "too 
interested," as it seemed that the "game" feature and the pupil involvement 
in team competition overshadowed the guidance goal, that is, developing 
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vocational decision-making abilities. Ryan (1968) describes i\n oxperlmentnl 
project involving use of reinforcement techniques and simulation materials 
for group counseling without the involvement of competition, and recommends 
this approach for junior high school level, The major difference between 
this non-competitive use of simulation and that found in the simulation 
games is in the emphasis placed on the primary guidance goal, such as 
developing student's vocational-decision making skills, rather than stress- 
ing the team competitlont At the beginning of each group session the 
counselor points out that the purpose of planning the life of the fictitious 
person is to get practice and learn how to be effective in making decisions 
to plan bne*s own life, and at the end of each session the counselor again 
focuses on the immediate task at hand by getting a verbal commitment from 
group members to try out some of the ideas that were discussed as they were 
planning the life of their profile student. The session is focused on the 
student's needs, and the tendency to get carried away with the team spirit, 
which Is particularly likely for the age level of emerging adolescentSii is 
curtailed. 

Implications for Guidance of Emerging Adolescents 

In the years between ten and sixteen it is particularly crucial that 
decision-making skills be developed and self -direction be achieved. 
Simulation materials and simulation games hold advantages for achieving 
these guidance goals, as a vehicle is provided through which pupils can 
practice decision-making under rewarding conditions, yet not be subject to 
the hurts and penalties that often come from ill-founded decisions in real 
life. The anxiety associated with making choices and coping with approach- 
avoidance conflicts is held to tolerance level when the choice-making 
involves a fictitious person, as opposed to oneself • The simulated 
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situations allow emerging adolescents a chance to try out behaviors unclear 
real-life conditions and still not be subject to the constraints of the 
real world. Simulation techniques and games with simulated environments 
are innovations with particular advantages for use with emerging adolescents. 
Boocock (1967) points out that one of the difficulties of vocational 
counseling with this age group is that it is difficult for them to evaluate 
situtations that are unfamiliar and unimportant to them, hence are not able 
to make realistic career choices. Sim^l^tion offers one wsy overcoming 
the discrepancy between youth and adult worlds. 

At this age level, group activities are likely to be effective. 
Varenhorst (1969) points to the advantages of using the career game in 
group counseling: (1) Integration of the group is achieved through the 
profile student. (2) Resistance to involvement is lessened when the focus 
is on the profile student. (3) There is less chance for getting involved 
in inconsequentlals and avoiding the problem at issue. 

The role of the counselor is critical in using simulation materials. 
Ryan (1968) stresses the importance of counselor reinforcement during the 
group sessions, noting that It is the practice in sound decision^making 
undar conditions of positive reinforcement that contributes toward the 
development of sound decision-making on the part of the students. In using 
simulation materials with emerging adolescents, the counselor should be 
alert to the responsibilities for careful cueing and planned reinforcement. 
If the potential of these innovations is to be realized. 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Tim Gust 

Associate Professor and Chairman 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Hawaii 

"A common purpose among all areas ol public school education 
Is the recognition that every student - exceptional, dropout, 
terminal, or college bound - must become an economically 
productive" citizen. The one professional area that can bring 
fnto focus all the Individual efforts of each educational 
speciality to teach this common purpose Is counseling." 
J. W. Edgar, Commissioner of Education, Texas, ,1971. 

At a time when many within and without the counseling and guidance 
profession are questioning the role and function of counseling and 
guidance, this challenge may, indeed, be very welcome. 

To reach the common purpose of economic productivity for all citizens, 
the counseling and guidance profession must demonstrate viability and 
flexibility through responding and adapting to this new challenge. This 
challenge was further exemplified when U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Sidney P. Marland (1971), speaking at the Pennsylvania Personnel and 
Guidance Association conference, called upon guidance counselors to assume 
a far more demanding and complex role in the career education of all 
-s tud e nt Si — He-ieMne d car ee r edu cat ion as a str u ct u v e w he r ein eve r y you ng — 
person, no matter where he or she would leave the system, would take from 
it a marketable job skill; a system which would routinely encourage the 
opt-out student back into the system at whatever point or age he wished to 
re-enter. Marland admonished counselors for accepting the notion that 
college education is the only ticket to social worth and economic success, 
and called, Instead, for counselors to work closely with teachers, 

This article appeared in Educational Perspectives . Journal of the College 
of Education, University of Hawaii, March, 1972. 
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curriculum developers, industry and labor, and other professional people 
to Integrate the work concept with academic subjects, 

Yet, the challenge of responding to the vocational needs of young 
people is far from new for the field of counseling and guidance. This 
challenge is, in fact, at the very heart of the origins of our present 
counseling and guidance profession, Begun as a "vocational guidance 
movement" (Miller, 1964; Williamson, 1965), the originators were con- 
cerned with helping the individual student find his place in the working 
community. Compare, for example, the statement by Edgar, reported at the 
beginning of this article, with that made by Winslow in 1918: 

"At present there is a wide gulf between education and the 
practical affairs of life. Young people wander blindly 
about for several years after they leave school before 
they find out what they want to do. The result is confu- 
sion, discouragement and waste. I believe that children 
should learn about occupational opportunities and should 
discover their own abilities and interests while in school. 
The transition between education and employment should be 
a very gradual one. Consequently, guidance should be an 
integral part of the curriculum, program, and organization 
of the entire school system. It should begin with the study 
of individual differences and adjustments in the early 
grades, and should follow pupils after they leave school 
during the time they are blezing trails into employment and 
adult life." Superintendent Isaac 0. Winslow, Providence, 
Khode Island, 1918 (Miller 1964, p. 7). 



There is clear similarity between the pressures for vocational gui- 
dance expressed during the beginning of the 20th-century, and the pressures 
for career education and career development cited in the beginning of the 
1970' 5. However, for some people, it seems necessary to hide the name 
"vocational counseling and guidance," and subsitute, instead, "counseling 
and guidance for career developmeitt." The term "vocational" is no longer 
satisfactory or necessarily relevant in attempting to explain what is 
meant by an individual's development into a life of purposeful activity. 



In a more positive vein, however i counseling and guidance for career 
development reflects an emphasis upon a more encompassing view. 

Confusion In approach and method, plus disappointment In outcome, 
often accompanies those counselors and teachers who attach meaning to 
vocational counseling and guidance based on one or two narrow terms, rather 
tl>an upon the broader based term of career development. Furthermore, the 
use of a variety of terms tends to "turn off" or confuse people trying to 
understand career development, since many of the terms are related but 
not synonymous. Following are some examples: vocation Itself Is a rather 
restrictive term for some who foresee an Individual being pointed toward 
or actually finding that one vocation (job) which he will maintain 
throughout his working life; vocational education describes academic courser... 
work or technical training preparatory to employment; occupational Infor- 
matio n Is data concerning a family of occupations, a single occupation, a 
position, or job; job development , job finding , and job placement all 
describe activities related to a position or job In the work world. 
Taken separately, these terms fall to convey complete meaning for an 
individual* Carefully blended in the correct amounts, they can become 
the basis for a meaningful concept of career development. 

The purpose of the remainder of this article is to identify the 
concepts which appear crucial in career development counseling and guidance, 
and to suggest how counseling and guidance programs in the schools can 
respond to our current national concern and appropriately Incorporate these 
concepts into their planning* 
Why Career Development? 

On the one hand, "career" implies more than just a job— it implies a 
series of employment experiences over a lifetime* Current research indicates 
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that we can expect to hold approximately six jobs during a working caroor. 

Furthermorei career need not be restricted to describing only a Job or 

position; it relates also to one's overall life, hopes and aspirations » 

llfe-stylei and family structuret 

The term "development!*' on the other handi holds the key to the 

dynamic rather than static in this kind of counseling and guidance # 

Provision of occupational information! use of an interest inventory or job 

placement help are all rather terminal activities or static events unless 

connected in a meaningful dynamic mannert Career development is dynamic 

and encompassing since it has evolved from and is definitely a part of 

the discipline of developmental psychology or human development. Havig- 

hurst (1964) and Super (1953) are representative of the writers who have 

developed this idea most aptly. Havighurst (1964) describes an individual* 

vocational development as stages in a lifelong process. He identified the 

following stages and corresponding age levels (p. 216): 

1. Identification with a worker - age 5 to 10 

^" 2. Acquir -he basic habits of industry - age 10 to 15 

3. Acqulri entity as a worker in the occupational structure - 
age 15 

4. Becoming a productive person - age 25 to 40 

5. Maintaining a productive society - age 40 to 70 

6. Contemplating a productive and responsi ble life - 704- • 

Super (1953) describes the developing and emerging self-concept as being 
composed of many self-concepts: concepts of family roles » responsibility 
to others I dependence versus independence » work roles— all bearing on the 
individual's future expression of self. Tiedman (1961) has analyzed 
vocational development in terms of the successive decisions faced by the 
individual in the process. 

These examples illustrate career development as a continuum from 
birth to death* Throughout this continuum the individual is involved in 
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a dynamic development process. He is reaching, seeking, growing, choosing 
and verifying as he moves toward actual issing himself. He is engaged In u 
continuing process of making choices. TUs brings us back to one of the 
underlying bases of vocational counseling— that of facilitating decision- 
making in normal individuals through helping them learn appropriate problem 
identification, alternative seeking, plan-making, decision-maK * ng, and 
verifying behaviors. 

To summarize at this point, career development is viewed as a dynamic 
developmental process encompassing an individual's Journey from birth to 
death, and incorportating various narrow tasks such as occupational 
information-giving and placement counseling into an. integrated decision- 
making model. 
Planning for School Youth 

Effective guidance programming involves consulting with parents, 
curriculum developers, and teachers toward implementing the teaching of 
decision-making behaviors through the curriculum. Secondly, it means 
developing learning experiences in accord with vocational developmental 
stages and the expectations of performance at each stage. Knowledge of 

th fi w o r ld o f w o rk , the conce p t of r el at ed-f a ml llea of J obs, the r elattgH 

of a job in one family to a job in another family, the appropriateness of 
planned job changes, the role of the worker, the role of the non-worker— 
all these need to be Included in a curriculum which attempts to expose 
the student to a full range of human life experiences, 

Classroom or overall 'school procedure can be designed in such a way 
as to encourage pupils to make plans, make choices, evaluate effects of 
choices, revise plans, etc. These examples of training for competent 
decision-making have supplementary benefits of promoting independence 
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from total teacher domination and of encouraging interdependence with 
peers. 

Although there are many possibilities for planning learning experiences, 
developing units on "The World of Work" and other practices such as holding 
"Career Days" are not the only ways to help students learn about the role 
of the worker and the work-world. It is possible, for example, for teach- 
ers of each content or subject area to incorporate into their curriculum, 
examples and ideas related to workers performing skills based upon the 
experiences of the class. Another type of related experience is the analy- 
sis of the work and life-style of one's parents. Even minimally creative 
teachers and counselors can develop many novel ways to provide experiences 
which aid the pupil in appraising the working world about him in a manner 
congruent with his perceptual framework and concept of himself. 

Hansen (1970) describes the wide range of current practices and 
programs in career development utilized within schools and in coordinated 
school-community programs. Most were research and demonstration projects 
begun as a result of the impact of the Economic Opportunity Act, 1964, and 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1963. They include school-wide 
developmental programs, programs within courses, multimedia technlque:i, 
and computer-assisted models. 

The Developmental Career Guidance Project In Detroit is an example of 
a ochoolwide comprehensive project. The specific objectives are: CD to 
hro^dan the perceptual field of inter-city youth regarding occupations, 
(2) to help overcome the lack of planning for the future, and (3) to 
».r(;-;ide better role models. The kinds of activities carried on in the 
schools include: (1) individual and group counseling, (2) dissemination of 
educational and occupational information through individual classes and 
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special assemblies, (3) broadening of perceptions through weekly field 
trips and speakers invited to the school, (A) work with parents, both 
Informational and advising, and (5) work with the community, particularly 
through close liaison with community agencies and neighborhood organiza- 
tions. In addition to developing local job handbooks for students, one 
of the unique aspects of the whole project was the establishment of a 
simulated employment office called, the School Employment Security 
Commission (SESC), in an elementary school. Fourth— through sixth-graders, 
use the SESC to apply for various jobs in the school building including, 
Safety Squad, Service Squad, Boardwashers, Audio-Visual Aides, and Office 
Helpers. Wide-*ranging experiences based upon a developmental model are 
exemplified by the Detroit program (Hansen, 1970, pp. 23*^27). 

In comparison with the school-wide approach, is the Introduction to 
Vocations Project organized as a pert of the statewide educational and 
guidance program in New Jersey. Designed to help students gain in 
Occupational awareness and to give them a better foundation for later 
career and educational choices, the emphasis has been on short-term 
manipulative, cycled exploratory experiences. Students are exposed to 
field trips, speakers, films, filmstrips and occupational literature on a 
particular occupational field, in a cycle which includes a flexible two- - 
or three- week period of emphasis in the industrial arts, home economics, 
business education, and science. Another unique aspect is the opportunity 
for students to try out for two weeks in one of a number of large busi- 
nesses (Hansen, 1970, pp. 41-42). 

As a final example, Hansen (1970) describes multimedia techniques and 
computer-assisted approaches which incorporate information and activities 
into a system or package which utilizes our advanced technology to aid in 
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the presentation to students. These efforts have been stimulated by the 
realization that career guidance objectives are often not met because of 
two basic Information-handling problems: (1) human fallibility In memoriz- 
ing and recalling educational-vocational facts, and (2) the inability of 
the counselor and student to devote sufficient energy and time to perform 
the numerous information-processing tasks related to career information. 
Notable examples of responses to these concerns are the multi^medla Voca- 
tional Information for Education and Work (VIEW) system in the Regional 
Career Information Center in San Diego; the computerised Educational and 
Career Exploration System developed at Columbia University in conjunction 
with SRA and IBM; and the computerized Infor-System for Vocational Deci- 
sion (ISVD) developed at Harvard in cooperation with the Newton, Massachu- 
setts, school system and the New England Educational Data System (NEEDS). 

In considering these approaches to career development counseling and 
guidance, one of the many important aspects is the very active, preven- 
tative, planning approach in contrast to a passive, reactive counseling 
and guidance program that often misses those students who have not yet 
learned to take advantage of available services. 
A Polnt-*~d£-Vtew and a Plan 

No matter what package, program, or system is chosen, effective 
guidance programming is essential to the preventative career developmental 
model of counseling and guidance which has been suggested. However, direct 
Infusion or other teachlng-or . ented attempts are not the processes 
suggested for most effective results. In fact, involvement-in-^he-proces8 
is probably the most important product for the pupil. To be Involved, 
however, implies responsibility on the part of students in their own 
planning and decision-nnaklng. Large group (approximately 35) student- 
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oriented discussion groups, along with opportunities for small group 
(approximately 8) and individual contacts with teachers and counselors are 
suggested formats for maximizing student Involvement, Students should be 
free to call on various consultants (parents , other community representa-* 
tlves) who can aid them In focusing upon current and projected Ideas and 
information related to their future In the working world. To help main- 
tain a proper balance and perspective, an overall format and conceptual 
plan must be developed* 



ERIC 




WHERE 




CAN I 






^ 


GO? 




2. 





HOW CAN 
I GET 
THERE? 
3. 



Each category in this very simplified system has both forward and 
feedback (F) arrows indicating the Interdependence and dynamic nature of 
each unit. Although numbered in sequence from left to right, one can 
e nter the' system throug h any category, since at time of entry, for example, 
number 2 might be more relevant than number 3 to the Individual or group. 
Each category can be viewed as a large group of work packages or tasks 
which, if successfully accomplished, will provide tentative answers to 
the question posed. 

Category 1 permits a host of possibilities extending from a focus 
upon individual differences, abilities and Interests, to an appraisal of 
family role, preferred life-style, dislikes as well as likes. Category 
2 includes, in addition to Identifying fantasies and personal expectations, 
a thorough study of one's phenomenal world as well as the world as seen 
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* 

by others. Furthermore, an identification of various economic, social, 
and psychoXogical factors surrounding the world of work, and the worker 
are fissential. Category 3 Instructs the system-user to engage in plan- 
making - Active alternative-seeking, plan-development, plan-evaluation, 
tentative choice-making, and further planning are necessary to the indi- 
vidual's experiencing, as fully as possible, the affect involved in 
various decisions and alternatives. The system can be enlarged; sub- 
categories must be developed and detail added in order to make it opera- 
tional. 

But making it operational re.V :es to the Involvement process, pre- 
viously mentioned. Using the system as a base, the curriculum developer, 
guidance counselor, and/or guidance teacher can plan to engage students 
in the process of their own career development planning. The age, experi- 
ence, socioeconomic level or vocational maturity level of students will be 
some of the critical factors relating to method of system use and the indi- 
vidualizing of the process. Multi-media and computer-assisted techniques 
will serve to enhance and/or speed the movement of individual (s) through 
the system. 

Inherent in this kind of system is the opportunity for evaluation. 
Incorporating the concepts of stages of vocational and career development 
In conjunction with concepts of vocational maturity (Crltes, 1969), the 
system provides continuing opportunities to compare maturity level of 

system use with that expected by either counseling and guidance personnel 

or the student himself. 

Conclusion 

The career development system exemplifies the intent of this brief 
look at counseling and guidance for career development, As with any 
meaningful learning experience, it cannot be routine and Impersonal, If 
It become nothing but a g^roup of workbook exercises through which students 
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are. prodded by au uninterested teacher or laraprof essional then it has 
been killed. All counseling and guidance, if meaningful, is alive, real, 
and personal, It is a process involving the individual or group— not an 
experience to which they are subjected. 
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THK CAHKER INFORMATION CENTKR 

Sharen Wago 
Director 

I'lQ Sharen Wago. I We had the good fortune of being appointed Director 
of the Career Information Center— ^formerly known as the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service Center. 

The Career Information Center Is a supportive agency for you. We will 
disseminate Information to assist you In career counsellngi guidance and 
Instruction. We don't catch passes and make touchdowns but we do help you 
win ballgames. We don't call the plays—we help you run them. We will 
help your students. And we can do^ this In three ways. 

First, we can provide you with ralnl-'grants to assist you In problem- 
solving or project Implementation. We have funds to help you with experi- 
mental programs or with career materials you might like to test. We'd be 
delighted to consider any of your pet projects related to career education. 
Just submit your project proposals to me at 707-A Waiakamllo Road. Our 
steering committee will review it and notify you. We'll send you a copy 
of the guidelines for writing your proposals if you'll just give us aL^^^l 
at 841-4555* 

Next, we can hold in-service workshops to provide you with current 
occupational Information and to review new and innovative materials. We 
will supply you with Information about brochures, pamphlets, films, slide 
presentations and other materials which will help you help your students. 

Finally, we can help you by accomplishing such things as the following: 
1) updating and expanding the Occupational ResouA.ce Manual, which is a 
summary of jobs available in Hawaii, 2) surveying the needs and wants of 
students, parents, and the community to help you serve them in the best 
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possible way, 3) compiling a directory of occupational opportunltlos 
speakers available to student groups, 4) organizing career day.s in the 
schools and through the youth directors at the YMCA's, 5) planning career 
exhibits for display in public and school libraries. 

We have many more plans and projects for the school year. Please use 
us— that's what we're here for— as a service to you. Our succi ss depends 
on you. Help us to help you help your students. 

I will be calling on the schools personally and look forward to 
meeting you. I'm delighted that we'll be working together and I'm eager 
to get started. Please don't hesitate to call on me. * 

See you soon I 
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FACT SHEET ON BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 

presented by 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee 
Administrator, Student Affairs 
State of Hawaii Department of Education 

Pr ogram Descrj.ption 

The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program Is a new program of 
student financial aid which was authorized by Title I of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. This program provides for grants of $1400 less the 
expected family contribution for all eligible students to assist them in 
meeting educational costs. 

For the Initial year of the program operation (academic year 1973-74), 
an eligible student must be beginning his postsecondary education after 
July 1, 1973. Hovi..«.'2r, a student enrolled in a remedial or preparatory 
program (whether or not for credit) in an institution of higher education 
prior to July 1, 1973, will still be eligible. He also must have been 
accepted for enrollment in, or be in good standing at, an eligible 
Institution of higher education, which includes colleges, universities, 
vocational- technical schools, and hospital schools of nursing; and, he 
must be enrolled as a full-time student in an undergraduate course of 
study. 

The law also specifies certain 1 imitations on the amount that any 
student may receive under this program. If the appropriation is suffi- 
cient to meet the total demand for Basic Grants, no award can exceed one- 
half of the cost of attendance. If the appropriation is not sufficient 
to meet the total demand, the law specifies how each award is to bo 
reduced. 
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The first level of reductions reduces each award in the following 
manner : 

Awards of between $1400-$1000 are reduced by 25% 
Awards of between $1000-$800 are reduced by 30% 
Awards of between $800-$600 are reduced by 35% 
Awards of less than $600 are reduced by 50% 

If the appropriation is not sufficient to pay all awards at this 
reduced level, all awards are further reduced on a pro rata basis. In 
addition, if any reduction language is applied, the limitations on the 
laaxlmum award change. 

When the appropriation ts sufflclerit to meet 75% to 99% of the total 
demand, no award can exceed 60% of need (the difference between family 
contribution and cost of attendance). Should the appropriation fall be- 
low the 75% point, no award cau exceed 50% of need. 

In the firKt year of operation, the appropriation of $122,1 million 
provided for a maximum award of $452 and an average award of $260. 

The most significant difference between the Basic Grant Program and 
existing Federal student aid programs is the concept of entitlement. In 
the past, a student's ability to receive assistance was dependent on many 
factors beyond his control. Che existing Fedcjral student aid programs 
have statuatory State Allotment Formulae which divide the total funds 
available among the States. Once the amount of funds available In each 
State la known, these funds are then distributed to each institution within 
a State on the basis of the approved requests of the schools, Therefore, 
a student who Is in need of assistance must depend on the availability of 
funds within his State and the ability of his school to accurately project 
the need of such funds. 

Under the Basic Grant Program, the student can be assured that his 
award will be available to him without regard to the eligible school he Is 
attending. • • 
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Award Process 

Presented below is an outline of the sequence, involved In the making 
of awards for the 1973-74 academic year: 

!• A student completes an Application for Determination of Family 
Contribution form which collects only that data necessary for the 
calculation of Expected Family Contribution. These forms are 
available at institutions of postsecondary education, high school 
post offices, County Extension Agents, State Employment Offices, 
and other locations easily accessible to students. 

2. Once the .vtudent completes the form, he submits it to a specified 
agency* contracting with the Office of Education to calculate 
the family contribution. This contractor does not exercise any 
discretion in the examination of the student-provided data but 
simply makes the mechanical calculation based on the formula 
specified in the Regulations for the Determination of Expected 
Family Contribution. 

3. The contractor then returns to the student a Family Contribution 
Analysis Report, which notifies him of his expected family contri 
bution. This document is then submitted to the instltution(s) 

of the student's choice. 

4. The Office of Education provides each eligible school with the 
criteria for determining student costs for Basic Grant purposes 
and a payment schedule which reflects the appropriate reduction 
language specified in the law* 

5. The school is then able to notify the student of the amount of 
his Basic Grant as well as develop the remainder of his financial 
aid package. 

^Addresst Basic Grants^ Box G, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
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6. At the time that the student enrolls In the Institution, the 
school bills the Office of Education through the NIH paynieai 
system for the Basic Grant awards made to students. 

7. These awards are distributed through the Institutions, which 
will be acting as dl^.burslng agents. 

Future Plans 

At present we are developing a list of Institutions which are < UglbJe 
to participate in the Basic Grants Program. We hope to distribute the list 
to institutions of higher education and Student Special Services Programs 
sometime In the late Fall so that students can determine whether the 
school they plan to attend is eligible to participate in the Basic Grants 
Program. 

In February or March 1974, we hope, to distribute the application 
forms to locations easily accessible to students, such as, high schools, 
institutions of higher education, Talent Search Agencies and Upward Bound 
Programs. 

In February or March of 197A, workshops will be conducted around the 
country on the Basic Grant Program. Participants in these workshops will 
Include high school guidance counselors, financial aid officers, and others 
who are interested in the Program. At that time specific Information on 
the operation of the Program for the 1974-75 academic year will be availa- 
ble. Interested persons will be notified when these workshops are 
scheduled. 
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GOMBINIUG THEORY WITH WORK EXPERIENCE THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP 

Alan Yonan 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Honolulu Coinraunity College 

OUTLINE OF PRESENTATION 
INTRODUCTION 

I. Apprenticeship Training is one of the most meaningful educational 

programs in which the University of Hawaii system Is involved. It is 
one of the best investments of the taxpayer's educational dollar* 
II« Apprenticeship is an educational program which involves the combining 
of ••on-the-job training" or ••work experience'^ with "related classroom 
instruction" or "theory" into a thoroughly structured and coordinated 
vocational learning experience. 

A« Many of the programs require more effort to complete than a 

number of college degree programs. 
B; Journeyman status is the trade's diploma. 
III. My purpose is to provide an insight into how apprenticeship trainlug 
in Hawaii works. 

A. The responsibilities of the agencies involved 

B. The operation of the program 

BODY 

I. Two State and two trade agencies are involved 
A. State Agencies are: 

1. State Department of Labor-'-Apprenticeship Division 
a. Maintains all apprentice records 
b« Supervises coordination of apprenticeship 
training 
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2. Community College System— primarily Honolulu Com- 
munity College on Oahu 

Provides related classroom instruction 

1) . Curriculum 

2) . Instructors 

3) , Classrooms 

B. The two trade agencies are: * 
!• Labor 

a. Provides the manpower 

» 

■4 

b* Maintains day-to-day operation of the 
program 

1) . Coordination with Honolulu Community 

College 

2) . Coordination with contractors 

2. Management 

a. Advises all parties of job needs 

b. Participates in decisions affecting the 
program 

All agencies (the two State and the two trade) work together in 
presenting apprenticeship training. 

A. The two trade agencies (labor and management) conduct busi- 
ness through two organized bodies. 

1. Joint Appr^-nticeship Training Committee 

a. Determines the length and nature of the 
program rules and regulations 

b. Assists in developing and/or advises in all 
matters of training 

[ ■;. 75 
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1). 



Related instruction currfcuhmi 



2)^ 



OJT phase (work process) 



3). 



Participation in the recruiting of 



related Instruction faculty 



c* Reviews the progress of each student in the 
program 

2. Board of Trustees controls all trade training funds 

a. Approves all programs 

b. Appoints the trade training coordinators 



1) « The training coordinators coordinate 

related classroom work with the OJT 

2) . They work with Honolulu Community Col 

lege training coordinators In all 
matters concerning the classroom 
Instruction. 



The two state agencies^ functions are not as closely meshed as 
those of the trade agencies 

1. The State Apprenticeship Office Is concerned mainly with: 

a. Recordkeeping and distribution of appropriate 
reports 

b. Overall coordination 

2. The Community College (HCC), according to law, provides 
all related classroom Instruction 

a« Honolulu Community College participates In 
cumculum development 



l)t Depends on trades to define needs (the 



only University program where the stu- 



dents wdrks for ''someone else* 



s diploma'*) 
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2). Honolulu Community Colle^iu training 
coordinatorH work wUli trade coonll- 
nators 

Honolulu Community College contracts for 
all instructors 

Honolulu Community College arranges for all 
classroom facilities 

1) . rooms 

2) . visual materials 
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APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS AT HONOLULU COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



prenented by 



Alan Yonan 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Honolulu Community College 



Apprenticeship Coordinator: Kazuklyo Kuboyama 



Bricklayer Mason 



Related: 3 Years 

288 Hours 



Work: 



3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Carpentry 



Related: 4 Years 

576 Hours 



Work: 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



Electricity 



Related: 4 Years 

576 Hours 



Floor Layer 



Work: 



4 Yearb 
8000 Hours 



Related: Ih Years 
216 Hours 



Mlllman Woodworking 



Work: 



3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Related: 4 Years 

504 Hours 



Work: 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



Fainting 



Related: 3 Years 

288 Hours 



Work: 



3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Plant Assembler 



Related: 2 Years 
. 288 Hours 



Work: 



2 Years 
4000 Hours 



ERIC 
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Apprenticeship Coordinator: Tadao Miyazaki 



Auto Body& 
Fender Repair 



Auto Mechanic 



Ironworkers 
(Fabricators) 



Ironworkers 
(Structural) 



Machine Shop 



Operating 
Engineers 



Reinforcing 
Steel 



Reinforcing 
Steel - Detaller 



Sheet Metal 



Related: 2 Years 

288 Hours 



Work: 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



Related: 4 Years 

576 Hours 



Work: 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



Related: 3 Years 

432 Hours 



Work; 

Related: 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 

Related: 



Work: 
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3 Years 
6000 Hours 

3 Years 
432 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 

4 Years 
576 Hours 

4 Years 
8000 Hours 

3 Years 
432 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 

2 Years 
144 Hpurs 

2 Years 
5000 Hours 

3 Years 
432 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 

10 Semesters 
800 Hours 

5 Years 
10,000 Hours 
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Sheet Metal - 
De taller 



Related: 



Work: 



3 Years 
432 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Apprenticeship Coordinator: Orville Mun 
Asbestos Workers 



Related: 3 Years 
432 Hours 

Work: 3 Years 

6000 Hours 



Cement Finishers 



Drywall 



Glaziers 



Lathers 



Pipefitters 



Plasterers 



Related: 2 Years 

144 Hours 



Work: 



2 Years 
4000 Hours 



Related: Ih Years 
216 Hours 



Work: 

Related : 

Work: 

Related : 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 



2 Years 
4000 Hours 

3 Years 
432 Hours 

4 Years 
8000 Hours 

3 Years 
432 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 

10 Semesters 
800 Hours 

5 Years 
10,000 Hours 

2 Years 
288 Hours 

4 Years 
8000 Hours 
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Plumbing 



Related: 10 Semesters 
800 Hours 



Work: 5 Years 

10,000 Hours 



Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning 



Roo.far 



Related: 10 Semesters 
800 Hours 

Work: 5 Years 

. 10,000 Hours 

Related: 2 Years 

288 Hours 



Work: 



2 Years 
4000 Hours 



Tapers 



Related: 1 Semester 
40 Hours 



Work: 



1 Year 
2000 Hours 
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APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS AT HAWAII COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

presented by 



Tsutomu Ikeda 
Apprenticeship Coordinator 
Hawaii Connnunity College 



APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 



Drywall 



Bricklayer Mason 



Carpentry 



Electricity 



Floor Layer 



Painting 



Plumbing 



Related: Ih Years 
216 Hours 



Work: 

Related : 

Work: 

Related : 

Work: 

Related: 

Work: 

Related; 

Work: 



2 Years 
4000 Hours 

3 Years 
288 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 

4 Years 
576 Hours 

4 Years 
8000 Hours 

4 Years 
576 Hours 

4 Years 
8000 Hours 

Ih Years 
216 Hours 

3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Related: 3 Years 

288 Hours 



Work: 



3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Related: 10 Semesters 
800 Hours 

Works 5 Years 

10,000 Hours 



Apprentices at 

Ha wa 1 i Conunun 1 Co 1 lege 



5 



1.9 



116 



38 



14 



48 
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APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 

Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning 



Auto Body & 
Fender Repair 



Related: 10 Semesters 
800 Hours 

Work: 5 Years 

10,000 Hours 

Related: 2 Years 

288 Hours 



Work: 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



ApprentlcuH ut 

Ha waii t^o" w>unl Co |.lu^^|3 



2 



Auto Mechanic 



Related: h Years 

576 Hours 



Work:* 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



Machine Shop 



Related: 4 Years 

576 Hours 



Work: 



4 Years 
8000 Hours 



Operating Engineers 



Related: 3 Years 

432 Hours 



23 



Work: 



3 Years 
6000 Hours 



Sheet Metal 



Related: 



10 Semesters 
800 Hours 



13 



Work: 5 Years 

10,000 Hours 
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WORK PROCESSES FOR CARPENTERS 



APPROXIMATE HOURS 



1. Foundation Layout - Measuring , staking, 300 
preliminary excavation for footings # 

2. Wallt column and stair construction 600 

3* R ough framing - Floor » walli roof » stair » and 1550 
similar rough framing. 



4. O utside Finishing - Application of cornice, 1550 
frieze board and wall trim, setting of door 

and window frames, trim, roof covering, and 
other outside finishing work. 

5. Inside Finishing - Application of door and window 1750 
trim, fitting and sanding of floors and 

windows, installation of baseboards, construction 
and setting cases and cabinets, wardrobes, 
stairwork, ceiling, partitions, and other inside 
trim and finishing. 



6. Woodworking machinery - Operation of circular saw, 400 
jointer, skillsaw and other power tools commonly 

used in the trade. 

7. Hardware fitting - Application of hardware to 550 
exterior, doors, windows, and other similar 

fittings. 

8. l^rywall installation 200 
applicatj^on of drywall. 

9i G eneral - To include sharpening and fitting of 1100 
hand tools, scaffolding, building and removal 
of temporary job site structures^ lumber salvage, 
and other related work custdmarily performed by 
carpenters which cannot be identified with any 
of the .^ork processes 1 through 8. 



Total; • 8000 
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Apprentice's Wages 

». 

a. The apprentice's wage scale shall be as follows; 

Percentage of 
Hours Journeyman's Rate 



1 




1000 


60 


1001 




2000 


65 


2001 


m» 


3000 


70 


3001 




4000 


75 


4001 


mm 


5000 


80 


5001 




6000 


85 


6001 




7000 


90 


7001 




8000 


95 



WORK PROCESSES FOR ELECTRICIANS APPROXIMATE HOURS 

1. Residential ; To Include Service, branch 2,000 
distribution and signal work, and all other 
work covering a complete residential 
electrical Installation. 

Commercial ! To include conduit installation, 3,500 
metal molding, cables, panelboards and all 
other work covering a complete commercial 
electrical installation. 

3* Industrial ; To Include Substation, switchboard, 1^500 
bus duct, cable splicing, automatic controls and 
all oth^ work covering a complete industrial 
installation* 

4. Specialized Work ? To incline c^^mperature and 500 
refrigeration controls, fabrication, assembly 

and wiring of custom job fixtures for specialized 
lighting jffitbs, neon sign work. 

5. General : To Include motor, generator nnd appliance 500 
repair, store and stockroom experience and other work 
customarily performed by electricians, but which 

cannot be identified with Work Processes 1 through A* 
N©TE: Pole and line work when required should be 

charged to the work processes identified with 

the job. 



Total! 8,000 
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Period 




Hours 


First 


0 


- 1000 


Second 


1001 


- 2000 


Third 


2001 


- 3000 


Fourth 


3001 


- 4000 


Fifth- 


4001 


- 5000 


Sixth 


5001 


- 6000 


Seventh 


6001 


- 7000 


Eighth 


7001 


- 8000 



Percentage of 
Jou r neyroa n ' a Ra t : e 

55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 



SUBJECTS COVERED IN NIGHT SCHOOL FOR CARPENTERS 

1. Hand/Power Tools 

2. Carpentery Trade Math 

3. Mechanical Dwg, Drafting, 
Basic Blueprint Reading 

4. Concrete and Layout 

5. Welding -40 Hrs.) 
Concrete/Bridge Construction -40 Hrs.) 

6. Cottage Building-Roof Framing 

7. Cottage Building-Finish Work 

8« Advance Blueprint Reading and Estimating 

4 Year Program Total 
At Least 90% of Hours 



80 Hours 
80 Hours 
80 Hours 

80 Hours 

80 Hours 

80 Hours 

80 Hours 

80 Hours 

640 Hours 
576 Hours 
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SUBJECTS COVERED IN NIGHT SCHOOL FOR PLIIMRRRS 






Section 


A - 


Accident Prevention and Fundamentals of Rigging 


80 




Section 


B - 


Related Mathematics 




Hours 


Section 


C - 


Drawing Interpretation and Plan Reading 


OU 


Hours 


Section 


D - 


Advanced Plan Reading and Related Drawing 


AH 


Hours 


Section 


E - 


Related Science & Mechanics 


OU 


Hours 


Section 


F - 


Code Interpretation & Application 


OU 


Hours 


Section 


G - 


Water Supply 




ilUU La 


Section 


H - 


Drainage 


80 


Hours 


Section 


I - 


Plumbing Fixtures and Appliances 


80 


Hours 


Section 


J - 


Gas Installations 


80 


Hours 






5 Year Program Total 


800 Hours 






At Least 90% of Hours 


720 


Hours 



Bibliographical Note: 

Apprenticeship Law. State of Hawaii, Apprenticeship Division, Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, June 1, 1967. 

Your Futur e Through Apprenticeship . State of Hawaii, Apprenticeship 
Division, Department of Labor and Industrial. Relations, 
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ORIENTATION TO ERIC 

presented by 

Lawrence F. H. Zane 
Associate Professor, Trades 
and Industry & Technical 
Education 

ERIC Is an acronym for the Educational Resources Information Center 
— - a nationwide system established to facilitate and coordinate sto- 
rage and retrieval efforts In all areas of educational research and 
study. It serves two purposes, (1) to Inform the total educational com- 
munity of what Is taking place and (2) to make It simple and easy for 
anyone In the total education community to obtain a speech » article^ 
currlculun course outline, or program cited In ERIC. ^ 

In Spring, 1968, the Hawaii Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) con- 
ducted six ERIC workshops for community college faculty on all Islands. 
These proved successful according to participant reactions but did not 
make sufficient Impact In the State of Hawaii. Members of the advisory 
committee to the Education Professions Development Act Part F Section 
554 recommended that five workshops should be conducted to orient faculty 
from the Hawaii State Department of Education and the Hawaii Community 
College System during the 1973-74 academic year. This report then Is a 
brief summary of Information presented during those workshops. 

ERIC was activated by the U.S. Office of Education In 1964 and be- 
came operational In 1965. It was established to fill what was recognised 
as a serious gap In the flow of information from one institution or part 
of the educational community to others. The Office of Education moved 
into the field of l<iformatlon retrieval when it realized that the tens of 
millions of dollars Invested in educational research in previous years 
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made little Impact on practices In schools and colleges » In classrooms, 
and to laboratories The uncollated and unscreened research and develop- 
ment findings and undisseminated reports of procedural successes and 
failures naturally had no effect on decisions made by educational Insti- 
tutions, admlnistracors, cr trustees. Furthermore, most school people 
had no time to fish out the answers from the flood of literature engull Lhr 
education. 

Today the ERIC Collection has over 70,000 titles and over 100,000 
ml€ri?Jd4:he film (M/F) in the space of a small office. The Information 
contained therein is immediately available for course planning, lesson 
planning, preparing community surveys, etc, A sample of vocational-* 
technical education documents '^rela ted to Hawaii is listed in Enclosure 1, 

Just how the system works is explained with Figure 1, "Flow Chart: 
Steps in ERIC Storage and Retrieval System," Materials must first be 
submitted to ERIC (Submission), The ultimate value of the service is 
measured by the degree to which lisers anywhere in the country can count 
on ERTC to inform them oV the most important developments In any area of . 
vocational education, regardless of the place where the new developments 
first occurred. 

The reader can assist by: 

(1) Keeping the director of any clearinghouse informed of any 
new project or programs that relate to a particular area 
of research and development. 

(2) Sending two copies of every document, report, or other ~ 

' document to the director* 

e,g« Bibliographies ^ 
Chapters of bookss 
Speeches 
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Curriculum guides 
Research reviews 
Course outlities 
^ubject or position papers 
Survey reports 
Graduate studies 
Conference proceedings 
Instructional materials 

Once received by a clearinghouse (AcquisJ ♦ ion) the documents are 
reviewed by specialists. There f^re 16 clearinghouses scattered through- 
out the UiS. and located where: (1) well-developed collections of educa- 
tional materials already exist; (2) specialization in a partictilar area 
of education is the focus; (3) demonstrated competence in documentation 
methods and procedures is available; and (A) facilites are available ^ 
for processing and handling. Enclosure 2 contains a list of clearing- ^' 
houses and their scopes so that the reader can write and request to be 
placed on their mailing list. Important clearinghouses for vocational- 
technical education include: 

(1) Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
University of California 

96 Powell Library Bldg. 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 . 

(2) Clearinghouse on Career Education 
Northern Illinois University 

204 Curler School 
De Kalle, IL 60115 

The Clearinghouse then abstracts the documents (Abstrac/tion) for 
publication in Research in Education (kIE) a monthly publication. Ap- 
proximately 2 of 5 documents submitted are accepted for the system. A 
document to be entered into the master system is Indexed (Central ERtC) 
and both the abstract and index terms are combined on an ERIC resume torn 
which becomes the key description of the documents. ^ 

These resumes are repotted (Publication) in a monthly abstract 
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journal titled Research in Education. RIE also includes a section on 
newly funded vocational education research projects supported by the 
U.S. Office of Education - - indexed by subject, author, or Investigator 
and institution. Each year a semi-annual and an annual cumulative index 
for RIE is also available. 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EURS) currently operated by 
Leasco Information Products, Inc. stores and disseminates the completed 
document referred to as paper copy (PC) or Microfiche Film (Requisition) 
Costs are minlTnal (see On Demand Order Blank) ^ however vocational- 
technical instructors ^ay order M/F locally following procedures ex- 
plained In handouts appended. A single A" x 6" Microfiche film may 
contain up to 70 pages. M/F requires a microfiche reader which enlarges 
the image to normal page size. These readers are available in various 
sizes and prices - from a small hand reader for readljig only, to more 
elaborate reader - printers that produce copies at a push of a button. 
A *'Ll8t of Local Firms Dealing in Microfiche Readers and Printers" was 
prepared for distribution. Machines are locally available that will 
even duplicate a M/F for distribution to faculty. 

The ERIC system Is only one of the resources available to educators 
there are many other resources that they pan effectively utilise. 
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CURRENT ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES AND THEIR SCOPES 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Career Education 

Northern Illinois University 
204 Gurler School 
DeKalbJIIinois 60115 

Th« Clearinghouse on Career Education Is responsible for 
the areas of a^lult and continuing, career, and vocational* 
technical education, focusing on the aspects of philosophy, 
sociology, economics, and psychology of the occupational 
and human career: occupational and human development 
through the retirement period; all life roles Including leisure 
roles; formal and Informal educational practices; and local, 
state, national and International educational policy. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel 
Services 

Room 2108, School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

ERIC/CAPS Is responsible for preparation, practice, and 
supervision of counselors at all educational levels and In all 
settings; theoretical development of ceuuie«f%ml su{<l«me; 
use and results of personnel procedures such as testing, 
inten/iewing, disseminating, and analyzing such Information; 
group work and case work; nature of pupil, student and 
adult characteristics; personnel workers and their relation to 
career planning, family consultations, and student orients* 
Hot) actltvles. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on the Disadvantaged 

Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged 

Teachers College — Box 40 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 

ERIC/IRCD is responsible for information on the effects of 
disadvantaged experiences and environments; academic, In* 
tellactual, and racial performance of disadvantaged children 
and youth; programs and practices which provide learning 
experiences designed to compensatd for special problems of 
he disadvantaged; Issues, programs, and practices related 
to economic and ethnic discrimination, segregation, desegre* 
gation, 9^6 Integration In education; issues, programs, and 
material related to redressing the curriculum imbalance In 
the treatment of ethnic minority groups. 

ERIC Clearingliouse on Early Childhood Education 

College of Education 
Jniversity of Illinois 
Jrbana, Illinois 61801 

[RIC/eCE Is responsible for resjarch documents on the 
ihyslologlcal, psychological, ecfucatlonal, and cultural devel* 
^pment of children from birth through the primary grades, 
vlth major focus on educational theory, research, and prac* 
^Jce related to the development of young children. 

RIC Clearfnghouse on Educational Management 

Jniversity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

tRIC/CEA Is responsible for the areas of leadership and 
hanagement on the elementary and secondary levels; struc 
ure of public and private educational organixatlons; prac* 
ice and theory of administration; preservice and Inservice 
irfparatlon of administrators; tasks and processes of ad* 
ninlstrAtlon; methods and varieties of organization; urganl* 
atlonai change; and social context of the organization. Sites, 
lulldlngSr and equipment for education on all levels; plan* 
ling, financing, constructing, renovating, equipping, main* 
lining, operating, Insuring, utilizing, and evaluating educa* 
lonal facilities are included. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on the Handicapped and 
Gifted Children 

CEO Information Center on Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston» Virginia 22091 

ERIC/CEC Is responsible for documents concerning children 
and youth who require special services. Included are chil- 
dren who are aurally handicapped; visually handicapped; 
mentally handicapped; physically handicapped; speech handi- 
capped; as well as those with learning disabilities; behavioral, 
psychomotor, and communication disorders; and the gifted* 
Administration of special education services; preparation &iid 
continuing education of professional and paraprofesslonal 
personnel; preschool learning and development of the ex« 
ceptional; and general studies on creativity are also areas 
of Interest. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higlier Education 

George Washington University 
One :D(i^KCkcle, Suite 630 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

ERIC/CHE is responsible for various subjects relating to 
college and university students, college and university prob< 
lems and conditions, college and university programs. Cur* 
ricular and Instructional problems and programs, faculty. 
Institutional research. Federal programs, professional edu- 
cation (medical, law, etc.), graduate education, university 
extension programs, teaching*Tearning, planning, governance, 
finances, evaluation, Interinstitutional arrangements, and 
management of higher educational institutions are also areas 
covered. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in 

Teaching 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94304 

The Clearinghouse is responsible for collecting Information 
concerning print and non*prlnt learning resources. Docu* 
ments on the operation, management and use of libraries; 
the technology to Improve their operation; and the educa* 
tlon, training, and professional activities of librarians and 
information specialists are collected and processed. In ad* 
dition, materials on educational media such as television, 
computers, films, radio, microfomis, as well as techniques 
which are an outgrowth of technology, systems analysis. In* 
dividualized instruction, and microteachlng are also of In- 
terest. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 

96 Powell Library 

University of Califcrnia 

Los AngeleSt California 90024 

The Clearinghouse Is responsible for documents on the 
development, administration, and evaluation of public and 
private community junior colleges. Junior college students, 
staff, curricula^ programs, libraries, and comniunity services 
are also Included. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Llngulities 

Modern Language Association of America 

&2 Fifth Avenue 

New York. New Yorl< 10011 

The CIMrlnghouse is responsible for languages and Unguis* 
tics * instructional methodology, psychology of language 
learning, cultural and Intercultural content, application of 
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linguistics, eurrieular problems and developments, teacher 
training and quatiflcatlons for teaching lansuages, language 
sciences, psycho-ringulstics. theoretical and applied Unguis* 
tici. language pedagogy, blllngualism, and commonly and 
uncommonly taught languages Including English for speak- 
ers of other languages. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Reading and Communication 
Skills 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

ERIC/RCS is responsible for documents concerning reading, 
English, and communication skills, preschool through col* 
lege. Educational research and development In reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening; Identification, diagnosis, 
and remediation of reading proolems; speech communica- 
tioa forenslcs. mass communication, Interpersonal and 
small group interaction, interpretation, rhetorical and com- 
munication theory. Instruction development, speech sciences, 
and theater. Preparation of instructional staff and related 
personnel In these areas are covered. 
All aspects of reading behavior with emphasis on physio- 
logy, psychology, sociology, and teaching; Instructional ma- 
terials, curricula, tests end measurement, preparation of 
reading teachers and specialists, and methodology at all 
levels: role of libraries and other agencies in fostering and 
guiding reading; diagnostic and remedial services In school 
and clinical settings are also Included. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools 

Box 3 AP 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces. New Mexico 88003 

ERIC/CRESS is responsible for Information on organisation, 
administration, curriculum. Instruction, Innovative programs* 
and '^ther aspects of American Indian education, education 
In sinali schools, Mexican American education, migrant edu* 
cation, outdoor education, and rural education. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Sclencot Mathematlcst and 
Environmental Education 

400 Lincoln Tower 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

ERIC/SMEAC is responsible for all levels of selenoe» rnathe* 
matics, and environmental education; develop^ient of eur* 
riculum and instructional materials; media applications; Im* 
pact of Interest Intelligence, values, and concept develop* 
fitent upon learning. Presen/lce and inservice teacher educa* 
tion and supervision are also Included. 



ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studlei/Social 
Science Education 

855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

ERIC/CHESS Is responsible for all levels of social studies 
and social science; all activities relating to teachers; content 
of disciplines applications of learning theory, curriculum 
theory, child development theory» and Instructional theory: 
research and development programs; special needs of stu- 
dent groups; education as a social science; social studies/ 
social science and the community. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

One Dupont Circle 
Suite 616 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

The Clearinghouse on Teacher Education Is responsible for 
Information and documents pertelning to school personnel 
at ell levels; all Issues from selection through preservlce 
and Inservice preparation end training to retirement; cur* 
ricula; educational theory and phllosopny; general education 
not covered by the Educational Management Clearinghouse: 
Title XI NDEA Institutes not covered by subject speclelty in 
other ERIC Clearinghouses. In addition, all aspKts of health, 
physical education, and recreation excluding outdoor educe* 
tion are covered. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Testa, Measurementet and 
Evaluation 

Educational Testing Service ' 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 J^^4^ 

ERIC/TM is responsible for documents 'fifVtalgAul to tests 
and other measurement devices: evslustlon pfflRoms and 
techniques; end the application of tests, meesiirement or 
evaluation in educational proleots and programs. 
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Produeed by 
ERIC Ctearlnghouie on 
Rural Education andSmall Schools 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

PHDCERJRE POR OBTAINING ERIC MIG3CFICHE DUPLICAIP^ 
FROM fiAMILTON LIBRARy, UNIVERSITY OF HAWMI 

commm cpllege iNgrraiciioRs and s^taff 

^' nhrfJi ARM and AIM) ill y^ur comnunity college 

or K^Jf?"^ (RIE only,3 SiiKlair Libraiy (Reference RSom) 

or Hamilton Libraiy, University of Hawaii (Index Carrel 3, First FloS? ) 

When you have foittid fjfom the indexes and abstract', a document that 

S 55S'M^ ^ S^lhraScunents 

in AIW and AIM have only a VT nunber. Msst of these documents hav^bSn 

JSJ3'^1hrK"*^£'°^^^" collective ED nu*er?Xt caS^e 

^fs^V^^ ^^ilrr^ Some of the docunents are not 

available from ERIC and are so listed. In this case, infbmation 
conceding their location may be found in the ERIC iAdexe? 

^* V^^i^nJ^^^^Jil "^ciofidie duplicates you want should be sent in 
wnting from the library of your comnunity college to: 

The Humanities Reference Office, #104 

Haonilton Libraiy, University of Hawaii^ ■ 

m^m™Kl!2^f for free duplication of the microfiches, 'only^the 

^ * S^i" ?^ ^® ^ microfidie sets the collective 

ED nunber and the individual VT nunbers, ara necessary. You do no t need 

Tu^J^rT.nV^^ F at Hamilton Libra?^, ^ 

authorization from your comnunity college libraiy is sufficient. 

^* libiSj^!'°^^'^® duplicates will be sent to your coimiunity college 

^' IffnlTl ^ microfiches are available at a cost to the individual 
of 10 cents an exposure (two printed pages.) moiviQuai 

5. For further information contact: 

Mrs. Ellen Chq)man 
Interlibrary Loan Librarian 
Humanities Reference Office #104 
Hamilton Library 
University of Hawaii 

PH: 948-7213 



j-itara Luckner r ( - gg 

E^tober 1973 ^ * ' 
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PHDCdXJRE FOR OBTAINING ERIC MICROFICHE DUPLICATES 
FROM HAMILTON LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 



DEPARIMENr OF EDUCATION INSTRUCTORS AND STAFF AND INDIVIDUALS 



1. Consult the ERIC catalogs (BIE, ARM and AIM) in the State Libraiy 

(RIE only,) the comnunity college libraries, Sinclair Libraiy (Reference 
Hoom) or Hamilton Libraiy, Uhiversity of Hawaii (Index Carrel 3, First 
Floor.) f ^ 

When you have found from the indexes and abstracts a document that 
Interests you, note the ED mxaber of the document. Some of the docunents 
in ARM and AIM have only a VT nunber. Most of these documents have been 
reproduced in microfiche sets with collective ED nurbers that can be 
.found in the back of the indexes. Some of the documents are not 
available from ERIC and are so indicated. In this case, information 
concerning their location may be found in the ERIC indexes. 

2. The ED number of the microfiche duplicates you want should be sent in 
writing to: 

The Humanities IteferenotOffice, #104 
Hanilton Libraiy, University of Hawaii 

with a request for duplication. Only the ED numbers, or in the case of 

the VT microfiche sets the collective ED nunber and the individual 

VT nuifcers, are necessary. You do not need to wiite out the titles etc. 

The cost of microfiche duplication is 15 cents per microfiche. 

The cost of a print-out is 10 cents per exposure (two printed pages.) 

3. -The microfiche duplicates or print-outs will be sent to the institution 

or individual with the invoice as requested, cr may be picked up at the 
Humanities Reference Office - Room 104 - at Hamilton Libraiy. 

4. For further information, contact: 

Mr. Ron Chapman 
Humanities Reference Desk 
University of Hawaii 
Hamilton Libraiy 

PH: 948-7213 



Baibara Ludcner 
o^ctober 1973 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O. Drawer O.Bethesda.Md. 20014 .^if 

BEST COPY AVA1U6LE 



For EDRS Uie 93 

CUSTOMER NO. ^ 

ORDER NO. 

TYPE 



CAT. 



INVOICES 
ON FILE - 



BILL TO: 



ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 
SHIP TO:. 



PURCHASE OROER NO. 



(Zip) 



Item 



7 
8 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



ERIC REPORTS TO BE ORDERED 



ERIC Report 
(6 Digit ED No.) 



Number o' 



M/F 



Cor.iet 



PC 



□ PREPAID 

□ TAX EXEMPTION NO. 



□ DEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER 

□ CHECK NUMBfeR 



Unit Price 



SUb-rOTAL 



Total Price 



SALES TAM 



POStAOS 



TOTAI 



Ordtft are filled only from EO accession numbers. Tiiiun nre not 
checked. Mtau be sun you htv $uppH»d the cornrt numbets, 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 



• Order ERIC Reports only by 6 digit ED No. shown 
in Research in Educatiorj (RIE) or other indices 

• Indicate if you want microfiche film (M/F) or 
paper copies (PC) 

• Enter unit prices from the Price List below. All 
other prices are out of date 

• Enclose checl( or money order payable to EDRS 



PPir.E LIST 


MICROFICHE (M/F) 


PAPER COPIES (PC) 


Each ERIC Report - $0.6B 


Number of Pages 






per ERIC Report: 




Microfiche Film (M/F) is a 


1 - 100 


$3.29 


4" X 6" iheet of microfilm 


on which up to 70 pages of 


101 - 200 


6.58 


text are reproduced. 


201 - 300 


9.87 




Each additional 






100 pages or 


83.29 




portion thereof - 



NOTE! 



1. Fourth CiM Book Rati or Library Rata poitaga It 
Ineludail In abova prleai . 

2. Tha dlffaranca batwaan Book Rata or Library Rata and 
f Irtt ciaia or foraign poataga (outiMla tha eontlnantal 
Unitart Statail rata will ba billad at eoit. 

3i Papar coplai (PCI. thown ai hard copy (HCt in pait RIB 
iMUM, will ba itaplad with haavy papar covart. 



SIGNATURE. 



DATE 



TITLE OR DEPT. 



MAKe ALL DfiAfirS PA YABLB TO eOfiS 



iEHiC ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE Is oper.ited by Leasoo Information Products, Ire. for tht U.S. Offlqn of Education. 

vn g 4 M •suBjecT to all renM^ANo coNomoHSONnevtm sidb of ms pomm. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth herein may be char>ged with- 
out notice; however, any price change will be subject 
to the approval of the U.S. Office of Education Con- 
tracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth herein do not include any 
sales, use. excise, or similar taxes which may apply to 
the sale of microfiche or hard copy to the Customer. 
The cost of such taxes, if any. shall be borne by the 
Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days from 
date of invoice. Payment shall be without expense to 
LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be repro* 
duced for not-for-profit educational institutions and 
organi2ations;provided however, that express permis* 
sion to reproduce a copyrighted document provided 
hereunder must be obtained in writing from the copy* 
right holder noted on the title page of such copy- 
righted document. 

4 CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or any 
other person for any failure or delay in the perfor- 
mance of any obligation if such failure of delay (a) is 
due to events beyond the control of LIPCO including, 
but not limited to. fire, storm, flood, earthquake, ex- 
plosion, accident, acts of the public enemy, strikes, 
lockouts, labor disputes, labor shortage, work stop- 
pages, transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, acts of 
God. or acts or regulations or priorities of the federal, 
state, or local governments; (b) is due to failures of 
performance of subcontractors beyond LIPCO.s con- 
trol and without negligence on the part of LIPCO; or 
(c) is due to erroneous or incomplete information 
furnished by Customer. 



6. LIABILITY 

LiPCO's liability, if any. arising hereunder shall 
not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, con- 
sequential, or liquidated damages arising from the 
provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY. EXPRESS OR 
IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER. 
INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANT- 
ABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE. 

7. QUALITY 

LIPCO will replace products returned because of 
reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of 
LIPCO. Best available copy will be supplied. 

a CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of 
the provisions hereof shall be binding unless in writ- 
ing and signed by an officer of LIPCO. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with rftspect to this or any 
other agreement with LIPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as ordered. LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other remedies defer any 
further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of LIPCO 
in exercising any right hereunder shall waive any 
rights of LIPCO or modify this Agreement. 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants. Any question concerning its validity, con- 
struction, or performance shall be governed by the 
laws of the State of New York. 
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ERIC MATERIALS AND MICnOFIQIE READERS 
AVAILABLE IN TIHE STATE OF HAWAII 



Hamilton Library, University of Ha^raii - Humanities Reference Section 

Complete set of ERIC (ED) microfiches 

Current and cumulative indexes: RIE, ARM, AIM and CUE 
(First Floor - Index Carrel 3) 

Microfiche readers, printers and microfiche duplicating machine 
(First Floor and Ground Floor) 

Reproduction Services offered (see separate flysheet on Procedure 
for Obtaining Microfiche Duplications) 

Sinclair Library, University of Hawaii - Reference Roon 

Current and cbnulative indexes: RIE, ARM, AIM and CUE 

Hawaii State Library, 478 South King Street 

Incomplete duplicated ERIC (ED) microfiche sets 1965-1966, with 
selected microfiches from 1971. (These sets were taken over from 
the Department of Education's Education Infoimation Central and 
the Hawaii Curricultm Center at the University of Hawaii.) Now 
located in the Government Documents Section at the State Library. 

Current and cumulative RIE index (Social Science Section of the 
State Library) 

One microfiche reader/printer (Government Documents) 



Coimunity Colleges 

Fbnolulu Conmuni ty CoUegjB 

Incomplete set of ERIC (ED) microfiches taken over from the 
Comnunity College Office 

Current and cumulative indexes: RIE, ABM and AIM 
Two microfiche readers 

(Honolulu Oonmunity College bought the microfiche duplicating 
machine at Hamilton Libraiy so that the cx>mnunity colleges could 
get free duplication of microfiches (see separate flysheet) 

1. 103 
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Kapiolani Conanunity Colleg e 

current and cumulative indexes: RIE, ARM and AH' 

Two microfiche readers and one Ilicroscan convertible to a 
microfiche reader. 

Leeward Community Oollege 

Current and cumulative indexes: RIE, ARM and AIM 

One portable microfiche reader and two microfiche reader/ 
printers 

I Windward Comnunity College 

KRIC Indexes 1969-1971; current RIE index 
Ore microfiche reader 

Hawaii Community College 

- Current and cumulative indexes: RIE, fiM and AIM 
Two microfidie reader/printers / 

Kau ai Comnunity College 

Qirrent and cumulative indexes: RIE, ARM and AIM 

One microfiche reader/printer convertible to microfiche reader 

Maui Co mmunity College 

Ei^t titles on ERIC microfiche 
Omiulative and current RIE index 
Four microfiche reader/printers 

Public High Schools 

According to infomation from the individual school librarians, 
thero are no ERIC materials or microfiche readers in the pifclic 
schools at this tiim* 
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Private Colleg es 
Qiaminade 

One ndciofiche reader 

Church (blle^ 

Complete set of ERIC (ED) microfiches 

Current and cumulative indexes : RIE, ARM, AIM, CUE 

Fifteen microfiche readers 

Hawaii Loa ^ 
One microfiche reader 

Private High Schools 

lolani r 
One microfiche reader 

Kamehameha 

One microfiche reader 

Mid Pacific 

One microfiche reader 
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LIST OF LOCAL FIRh6 
lEALING IN MIO^FIOIE READERS AND PRINTERS 



Bell md Howell Company 
2992 flKoapska Street 
Honolulu, Hanraii 96819 



Mr. Richard Yawata 
Sales Representative 
Microfilm Products 
PH: 847-4056 



Earle M. Alexander, Ltd. (3M) 
1020 Auahi Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 



Mr. Robert Rieder 
Manager, Microfilm Division 
PH: 531-5222 



Earle M. Alexander, Ltd. (Hilo) 
94 PonahawBi Street 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 



Mr. Philip Iranon 
Sales Representative 
PH: Hilo 935-3061' 



(Earle M. Alexander, Ltd.) 
Miui Office Machines 
1728 Kaahunanu Avenue 
Wailuku, Maui 96793 



Mr. Ed Beppu 
Manager 

PH: Maui 244-0706 



Eastman Kodak Company 
1122 Mapunapuna Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 



Mr. Peter Wall 
Sales Representative 
Micrographics Market 
PH: 833-1661 



National Cash Register Company 
677 Ala Moana Boulevard 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 



Mr. Warren Higa 

Account Manager - Data Processing 
PH: 955-1543 



Remington Rand 

841 Bishop Street #903 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 



Mr. Robert Dods 
Sales Representative 
PH: 521-3483 



Xerox Cbrporation 

841 Bishop Street fllOO 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
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Mr. F&ul Nakai 
Sales Representative 
El^neering Products 
PH: 521-9536 
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APPENDIX I 
MEMBERS OF. THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
EPDA Part F Section 554 



NAME AND TITLE OF POSITION 

Mr. Walter Chun, Director of Community 

College Services 
University of Hawaii 

Mr. Francis Hatanaka 
District Superintendent 
Central Oahu District Office 

Mr. Kiyoto Horiunhl, State Supervisor 
Manpower Development and Training 



Dr. George Ikeda, Executive Secretary 
State Advisory Council on Vocational 

and Technical Education 
State Commission on Manpower and Full 

Employment 

Mr. Jimmy Izu 

Acting District Superintendent 
Honolulu District Office 

Mr. Frank Kanzakl, Program Specialist 

Industrial Arts 
Office of Instructional Services 

Mrs. Emiko Kudo, Administrator 

Vocational Education 
Office of Instructional Services 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee, Administrator 

Student Affairs Section 

Office of Instructional Services 

Mr. Domingo Los Bancs Jr. 
District Superintendent 
Leeward Oahu District .Office 

Miss Barbara Luckner, Administrative 

Assistant 
University of Hawaii 



ADDRESS AND PHONE NUMBER 

Bachman 203 
PH: 948-7313 



1136 California Avenue 
Wahlawa, HI 96786 
PH. 621-9094 

1040 South King Street 
Rm. 306 

Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH; 548-5791 

567 South King Street 
Rm. 209 

Honolulu, HI 96813 
PH: 536-7383 



1037 S. Beretanla St. 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH: 548-5787 

P. 0. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
PH: 548-6339 

P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
PHi 548-6391 

P. 0. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
PH: 548-4029 

94-366 Pupupani St. 
Walpahu, HI 96797 
. PH: , 671-1721 

1776 Unlveralty Avenue 
Wist Hall 2.16 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
PH: 948-7834 or 7989 
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NAME AND TITLE OF POSITION 

Dr. Doris McGlnt^, Assistant Professor 
Home Economics Education 
CurrlcultoD and Instruction 



Dr. Klyoto Mlzuba 

Acting District Superintendent 

Hawaii District Office 

Mr. Nelson Muraoka, Coordinator of 

Special Needs Program 
Office of the Vice President for 

Community Colleges 
University of Hawaii 

Mr. Barton Nagata 
District Superintendent 
Kauai District Office 

Miss Harriet Nakamoto, Dean of 
Kaplolanl Community College 



Mr. Andy Nil 
District Superintendent 
Maul District Office 

Dr. Samson Shlgetoml, State Director of 
Vocational Education 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 



Mr. William Waters 
District Superintendent 
Windward Oahu District Office 

Dr. Richard White, Department Chairman 

of Career Education 
Kamehameha Schools 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Project Coordinator 
University of Hawaii 



j ^ \DDRESS AND PHONE NUMBER 

1776 University Avenue 
WA 224 

Honolulu, HI 96822 
PH: 948-7716 

75 Aupunl St. 
P.O. Box 1922 

Hllo, HI 96720 PH: 961-7237 

Bachman 101 

PH:. 948-7461 or 7462 



3060 Elwa St. 
P. 0. Box 1307 

Lihue, HI 96766 PH: 245-AA93 

620 Pensacola Street 
Honolulu, HI 9681 A 
PH: 531-4654 

P. 0. Box 1070 
Walluku, HI 96793 
PH: 244-4221 

Bachman 101 

PH: 948-7461 or 7462 

707-A Walakamllo Road 
Honolulu, HI 96817 
PH: 841-4555 

45-955 Kamehameha Hwy. 

Kaneohe, HI 96744 

PH; 247-6051 Or 247-5930 

Kapalama Heights 
Honolulu, HI 96817 
PH: 845-6631 Ext. 282 

1776 University Avenue 
Wist Hall 216 
HonoluTti, HI 96822 
PH: 948-7834 or 7989 
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REPRESENTATIVES AND GUESTS 
EPDA Part F Section 554 



NAME AND TITLE OF POSITION 
Dr. Larry Hagmann 

State Advisory Council on Vocational 
and Technical Education 

Mr. Thomas Hatakeyama, Program Specialist 

Agriculture 
Office of Instructional Services 

Dr. Lawrence Inaba, Program Specialist 

Industrial-Technical Education 
Office of Instructional Services 

Mr. Russell P. Journigan 
Office of the Vice President 
for Community Colleges 

Mrs. Clara Katekaru, Program Specialist 

Counseling 
Student Affairs Section 

Mr. Sol Loo, Associate Dean of Instruction 
Kapiolani Community College 



Mrs. Laura Maeda, Coordinator 
Manpower Development and Training 
Program 

Mr. Miles Muraoka 

Central Oahu District Office 

Department of Education 

Mrs. Barbara Nakagawa, Program Specialist 

Home Economics 
Office of Instructional Services 

Mr. James Ohara, Program Specialist 
Manpower Development and Training Program 

Mr. Richard Ooka, Program Specialist 
Manpower Development and Training Program 

Mrs. Reverly Rothenborg, Instructor 
Manpower Development and Training Program 



ADDRESS AND 
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'HONE NUMBER 



567 South Kihg Street, RM. 209 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
PH: 536-7383 



P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 
PH: 548-6445 



96804 



P. 0. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
PH: 548-6359 

Bachman 101 

PH: 948-7461 or 7462 



P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
PH: 548r4X)29 

n 

620 Pensacola Street 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH: 531-4654- 

1040 South King Street, RM. 306 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH: 548-5791 

1136 California Avenue 
Uahiawa, HI 96786 
PH: 621-0715 



PiO« Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 
PH: 548-6445 



96804 



1040 South King Street, RM.306 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH: 548-5791 

1040 South King Street, RM. 306 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH: 548-5791 

1040 South King Street, RM. 306 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
PH: 548-5791 
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NAME AND TITLE OF POSITION 

Mr. Edward Sakai, Curriculum Specialist 
Windward Oahu District Office 
Department of Education 

Mrs Florence Sakai, Program Specialist 

Business Education 
Office of Instructional Services 

Mrs. Elizabeth Youngs Assistant 
Conmiunity College Public Relations 
University of Hawaii 



ADDRESS AND PHONE NUMB ER 

A 9- 9 55 Kameharaeha Hwy 
Kanedhe, HI 96744 
PH: 247-2101 

P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
PH: 548-6314 

Engineer in g Qu adrangl e 

RM. 31-E 

PH: 948-8856 
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APPENDIX II 

GUIDELINES FOR THE SELECTION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
CURRICULUM AND RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR DUPLICATION, 
DISSEMINATION AND FAMILIARISATION 



A. Guidelines to be used by the Members of the Advisory Committee 
In the selection of materials 



1. Pertinence to Vocational-Technical 
Education 



Low 
1 



High 
5 



2. Evidence of success 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Recent publication from local, regional 12 3 4 5 
or national level, with priority given 

to local application 

"4.^ One of the following: ' ' 

Aa. Value to Vocational-Technical 12 3 4 5 

supervisors » administrators, 
counselors, and Instructors In 
the Department of Education 
(Including special needs) 

4b. Value to Vocational-Technical 12 3 4 5 

supervisors, administrators, 
counselors, and Instructors In 
the Community College System 
(Including special needs) 

4c. Value to Vocational-Technical 12 3 4 5 

supervisors, administrators, 
counselors, and instructors in 
both the Department of Education 
and the Hawaii Community College 
System (including special needs) 

5. Cost* 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Suitability for use in the on-going 12 3 4 5 
instructional programs of the State 

7. Suitability for use in conjunction 12 3 4 5 
with a workshop 



*The members should describe the audience to whom the material will be 
distributed and estimate the number of people in each category. 
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Guidelines for Information to be submitted with requests for the 
duplication of vocational-technical curriculum and resource materials 

In order for the Advisory Committee of the EPDA Part F Section 554 
Project to evaluate the proposal according to the attached guidelines, 
the proposer should furnish the following lnformati.on; 

1. Title, author, place and date of the materials. 

2. Description of the materials. 

3. Evidence of their successful implementation. 

4. Their estimated value to Vocational-Technical Supervisors, 
Administrators, Counselors and' Instructors in the Department 
of Education, private secondary schools and colleges and/or 
the Hawaii Community College system. 

5. A description of the audience to which the materials will be 
distributed and an estiinate of the number of individuals in 
each category. 

6. The cost of reproducing the materials as established by three 
(3) specific bids. 

7. The suitability of Jhe materials for use in the on-going 
Instructional program8"of-*the State. 

8. If appropriate and desired, the suitability of the materials 
for use In conjunction with a workshop to be held on any one 
or all of the Islands in the State of Hawaii. 
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APPENDIX III 



No. of 
Copies 

11 



21 



63 



29 



31 



VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CURRICULUM AND RESOURCE MATERIALS 
PURCHASED AND DUPLICATED 



Title 



Apprentice Carpenter 
System 



Auto /Truck Mechanic 
System 



Cooperative Vocational 
Program Vols. I and II 



Publisher 



National Laboratory 
for the Advancement of 
Education 

National Laboratory 
for the Advancement of 
Education 

Division of Vocational 
Education, University 
of Georgia 



Location 
(see key below) 

DOE, CIC 



DOE, CIC 



DOE, SD 



r 



Health Foundation Modules Mt. San Jacinto College 



Integrated Post-Secondary 
Curriculum Guides: 

a.. Auto Mechanics 



Utah State Board of 
Education 



b. Building Construction 



c. Vocational Drafting 



DOE, HawCC, KCC 
KauCC, MCC 



DOE, HawCC, HCC 
KauCC, LCC, MCC 
MDT 

DOE, HawCC, 
HCC, HS, MCC 
MDT 

DOE, HawCC, HCC 
KauCC, LCC, ifCC 
MDT 
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Kauai Occupational Survey Local duplication 

and binding 



Learning Activity Packages State of Wisconsin 
for Career Education Department of Public 

Instruction 

Nursing Curriculum Materl- Duplication at KCC 
als 

a« Nursing Process 

b« Learning Experience Guides 

c. TRAINEX 
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CIC, KauCC, 
Kauai District 
Office, SD , 

CIC 



KauCC, KCC 
HawCC, MCC 
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d« Train-aide 



27 



16 



e« Decision Media 

• f. Anatomy-Physiology 

g. Brady Nursing Series 

h. Concept Media 

Preparing Transparencies for 
the Overhead Projector 

Utah VXCA State Handbook 



Vocational Education 
Materials (Miscellaneous) 



Utah Vocational Indus- 
trial Clubs of America 



Various 



HawCC, HCC, 
HS, KCC, KauCC, 
MCC 

HawCC, HCC, 
HS, KauCC, 
LCC, MCC, WpC 

Hawaii District 
Office for Hilo 
High, Ka'u High, 
Kohala High 



Key to the locations where the materials have been placed ; 



CIC 
DOE 

HawCC 

HCC 

HS 

KauCC 
KCC 
LCC 
MCC 



Career Information Cmter 

707 - A Waiakamllo Road, Honolulu, HI 96817 

Department of Education, Office of Instructional 
Vocational-Technical Curriculum Section 
1270 Queen Emma Street, Honolulu, HI 96813 

Hawaii Community College 

1175 Manono Street, Hilo, HI 96720 

Honolulu Community College 

874 Dillingham Boulevard, Honolulu, HI 96817 
Hoomana School 

2109 Kamehameha Highway, Honolulu, HI 96814 

Kauai Community College 

RRl, Box 216, Lihue, HI 96766 

Kapiolarii Community College 

620 Pensacola Street, Honolulu, HI 96814 

Leeward Community College 

96-045 Ala Ike, Pearl City, HI 96782 

j 

Maui Community College 

310 Kaahumanu Avenue, Kahulul, HI 96732 
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MDT Manpower Development and Training Program 

1040 South King Street, Honolulu, HI 96814 

SD Office of the State Director for Vocational Education 

Bachman Hall 101, University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, HI 96822 

WCC Windward Community College 

45-720 Keaahala Road, Kaneohe, HI 96744 
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Sample Brochure * 

TO: ALL SECONDARY AND POST- SECONDARY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

(AGRICULTURE, DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
EDUCATION, HOME ECONOMICS, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS, TECHNICAL EDUCATION, TRADES AND INDUSTRUL 
OCCUPATIONS) INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS, APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAM INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS, GUIDANCE TEACHERS, 
COUNSELORS, ADMINISTRATORS, LIBRARIANS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MANPOWER GROUPS. 

You are cordially Invited to attend a Spring Workshop on the 
general theme: IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION to be 
held at the Kamehameha Schools on Saturday, February 16, 1974. 

This begins the second round of workshop scheduled for the 
State of Hawaii under the provisions of the Education Professions 
Development Act, Part F, Section 55A, for the purpose of disse- 
minating Information and materials to Improve vocational- 
technical education In the State. 

Please refer to the attached notice for details of the workshop. 

In order to facilitate the preparations, please return the reply 
form no later than Tuesday, February 12, 197A. 

If you have any questions, please call 9A8-7834 or 9A8-7989. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE STATE DIRECTOR FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In cooperation with 
THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

THE Hawaii community college system 

THE STATE OF HAWAII DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

and 

THE COLLEGE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 

under the provisions of 
THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT, PART F, SECTION 554 

presents 
A SPRING WORKSHOP 
IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

PURPOSE: To disseminate Information and/or resource materials on the 
development of vocational- technical (agriculture, distribu- 
tive education, health occupations education, home economics. 
Industrial education, office occupations, technical education, 
trade and Industrial occupations) education curriculum and 
career guidance. 

ELIGIBILITY: Teachers of vocational- technical education (agriculture, 

distributive education, health occupations education, home 
economics. Industrial education, office occupations, technical 
education, trade and Industrial occupations, apprenticeship) 
In the State Department of Education, Hawaii Community Colleges, 
University of Hawaii, private secondary and post-secondary 
school. 

Administrators In these Institutions 
Personnel In Guidance and Counseling 
Representatives of Manpower Agencies 

Librarians and others working with vocational curricula and 
resource materials. 
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DATE: Saturday, February 16, 1974 
TIME: 8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 

PLACE: Kamehameha Schools: Bishop Assembly Hall (see blue Campus 
•Plan attached). 

To get to the Campus: 

Ewa-bound : Take the Pall Highway to the Intersection with 
Nuuanu Avenue. Make hairpin turn Into Wyllle Street. At 
the end of Wyllle, turn left Into Alewa Drive. Go straight 
to Illma Street. At stop sign, turn right to the Main Gate 
(on Puna Street), marked on the right of the Campus Plan. 

Diamond Head bound : Take the Lunalllo Freeway Exit at Kallhl 
Street. At Intersection, turn right Into School Street. At 
the second set of traffic lights, turn left Into Houghtalllng. 
At the end of Houghtalllng, turn right Into Hlllcrest. Turn 
left Into Skyline, At the stop sign, continue straight Into 
Puna Street, which will lead you to the Main Gate marked on 
the right of the Campus Plan. 

PARKING: At //27 or //38 on the Campus Plan 

CREDIT: ^University Credit will be awarded only to those who registered 
at the previous EPDA Part F Section 554 Workshop in the Fall 
at the Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel. 

LUNCH: Lunch and refreshments will be provided in the Dining Hall at 
Kanehameha Schools at a cost of $2.00. 

TOPICS:. Keynote Address: The Need for More Effective Vocational 

Guidance . Dr. Calvin Dellefleld, Executive director of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, Washington, 
D.C. will be the keynote speaker. 

Career Plannlx^g Games : A demonstration of the use of life 
Career Games for career guidance purposes. 

Vocatlonal'Technical Education Students : The Chosen Ones 
Dr. Jean Pezisoli, Psychometriat at Leeward Community College 
will offer a consideration of the placement of students Into 
vocational or liberal arts programs based on psychometric 
> testing. The presentation will focus on a demonstration of 
testing materials and how they have been used and abused. 

Financial Aids : Mr. Wah Jim Lee. Administrator In the Stu- 
dent Affairs section of the Office of Instructional Services, 
State of Hawaii Department of Education, will Introduce the 
most recent developments in the area of financial aid to 
students and distribute copies of the updated Scholarship and 
Financial Aid for Advanced Training Available to Residents 
In the State of Hawaii « Bulletin //15, and relevant materials. 
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TENTATIVE AGENDA: 8:30 - 9:00 a.m. Registration 

9:00 - 9:45 a.m. Keynote Address: The Need for More 

Effective Vocational Guidance 

9:A5 - 10:15 a.m. BREAK 

10:15 - 12:00 a.m. *Group 1: Career Planning Games 

*Group 2: Psychometric Testing 

12:00 - 1:00 p.m. LUNCH 

1:00 - 2:45 p.m. *Group 1: Psychometric Testing 

*Group 2: Career Planning Games 

2:45 - 3:00 p.m. BREAK 
3:00 - 3:30 p.m. Financial Aids 

*The two group presentations will be given in the morning and 
repeated in the afternoon to give all participants an opportu- 
nity to attend both presentations. 

RSVP: Please complete the attached reply form and return no later 
than Tuesday, February 12, 1974. 
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turday-, February 16, 1974 
iglstratlon; Bishop Hall (//27 on Plan) 
rklng; At #27 or #38 on Plan 
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THE KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS 
Kapalama Heights 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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KEY ro I 

1. KeopuoUni Uki <nd L«nl 
(Uoniiltory Cxttntionl) 

2. KegpuoNni K«l 
C^onultory EAtcntlon) 

3. MploUnf Nul Dormitory 

4. i.ekAutuohf Dori'iitory 
Ci. i\r\M Otfrniitory 

ifot.ie tCoitui'Hcs 

8. H4tedii«li-Hi9h School Offices 

9. Konii--Ct«ttroa«) DuftdlftQ 

10. U.O. SiitUh Library 

11. Audftorluiii'>bKhop Hevwriat 
%. ipt>t. Dook Process fng I, 
Vr\ni Shop 

llA. Audttorii«n Anne#*> 

Band Koom 

1^. Hal« etinia 

13 Hate Eha 

14. Hate Uta^'lnf Iriiiary 

15. ujle Ekdtu 

16. lidto Llua 
U. Hale Akahl 
IB. Hitc PeteHkena*- 

Presidents Homf 

19. tennH building 

ZO. lunaHlo DoriMttory 

^1. ^apuaiwa Ooiniitory 

22. lolanf EtomUory 

23. Kan>«hameha DonnUory 
?4. UKot Iho Dormitory 

Kaleiopapa Etonultory 

26. i^.toua'^*C1atsroo>i Ouildtng 

27. Bishop Ha1U*Hi<)h School 

Off ic«s and Asseoibly Hall 

28. Otnlng Hall Budding 

29. Oook Store: ROtC 

30. tiectrortkt Shops 

31. Machine Shop 



32. 
33. 
34. 
IS. 
36. 
37. 



39. 
39A. 
40. 
40A. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

43A. 
43D*C. 
44. 

4S. 

46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 

SO. 
SI. 
S2. 
S3. 
S4. 
SS. 
S6. 
67. 
SB. 
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Carpenter and Auto Shops 
Motor Pool and Welding Shop 
Hotor Pool 
Storage Bulldingt 
Hale HaMacna A and 6 
locker Room Oufldlna and 
Princelt Ruth Keellkolanl 
Pool 

Pakf*-Clattrooi» 0uMdlft9, 
Lower Caiipuft HlQh School 
Offices 
Kekuhaupro—rield Hou>e 
Kekuhaupl'o Ann«« 
Storage 0ui1dlng--6ase Vard 
Storaqe BulHi^O'*""* ^«''<* 
Rifle Range 

Kaoleloku-^Ctassrooui Building 
LitluoKalaM-Arts and 

Crafts Cuildino 
KSPO Cla;iiwi^i. *iiiipx 3 
KSPD Classroom Anne« 1>2 
Kel1intaikai**library 
Kalaiiia*-lnterMediate Dining Hat) 
Kalanimoku-olntervwdlate Division 
Offices 

Kulhel4nl«-Clas<irooin (uitdtng 
Nahlcnaena- •Class rooms 
Kaneilapole'.^-Cla^sroon fiuildlnq 
Keo1aoiialanl*-C!assroo<" Building 
KeaMe* Gyutnasiuiii 
Locker ''ooi'i DuHdtMf) 
Kdlona Classroortt Duildfng 
Alice t. Knipp.. Dormitory 
Haude Post->UoniiUory 
Kalulani^^Domiitory 
KekuaiMa^*ODrtiiltory 
Prlhcess dernice Pauahl 
Bulld1n>j**A(t>tinistratlon 
Bulldino 
Kamimatu* •elementary ptvltton 
Claisrooft liuHdtng aiKl Offittl 
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REPLY FORM 

EPDA PART F SECTION 554 SPRING WORKSHOP 
IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
' KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS - SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1974 

Please complete and return to : Miss Barbara Luckner 

Curriculum and Instruction 

College of Education 

1776 University Avenue, Wist Hall 216 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

no later than TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1974 

Please Check where applicable: 

I will attend the workshop at Kamehameha Schools on 

Saturday, February 16, 1974. 

I will be having lunch at the workshop. Please enclose 

$2.00 or check made out to the Kamehameha Schools. 

Please Print: 
NAME : 

Last First Middle Initial 

POSITION : 

VOCATIONAL (or other) AREA : 

INSTITUTION : 

HOME ADDRESS : 



BUSINESS PHONE : 
HOME PHONE : 



Zip Code: 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL^TECHNICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM? 
A FALL WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF OAHU 
Hilton Hawaiian Village and Kapiolani Community College 
Saturday, October 13, 1973 
AGENDA 

8:00 a.m. REGISTRATION Coral Ballroom Lobby 

to 

8:30 a.m. Miss Barbara Luckner and 

Staff 

8:30 a.m. WELCOME Coral Ballroom //2 

to 

8:45 a.m. Mr. Nelson Muraoka, Coordinator 

of Special Needs Program 

ORIENTATION 

INTRODUCTION OF KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Associate 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 

8:45 a.m. "AN IRREVERENCE FOR RELEVANCE WITHOUT Coral Ballroom //2 . 

to REFERENTS" 
9:15 a.m. Dr. Robert Potter, Professor of 

Education, University of Hawaii . 

9:15 a.m. to 9:45 a.m B R E A K Coral Ballroom Lobby 

9:45 a.m. EFFECTIVE CAREER COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE Coral Ballroom //2 
to 

10:45 a.m. 1) Need for Vocational Education Counseling 

Dr. Richard White, Chairman of the 
Career Education Department 
Kamehameha Schools 

2) Career Information Center 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 

10s45 a.m. FAMILIARIZATION WITH EDUCATIONAL Coral Ballroom 1l2 

to RESOURCES iNifORMATION CENTER - RIE, ARM 

11:45 a.m. AND AIM 

Dr. Lawrence Zanc, Associate 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 

ERIC p 123 
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ERIC MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT Sea Pearl 

Mr. Warren Higa, Account Manager, 
Data Processing, National Cash 
Register Cimpany 

Mr. Robert Rleder, Manager 
Microfilm Division 
Earle M. Alexander, Ltd. 

Mr. Peter Wall, Sales Representative 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Mr. Richard Yawata, Sales Representative 
Bell and Howell Company 

12:30 a.m. co 1:30 p.m.... L U N C H Coral Ballroom //2 

1:30 p.m. MANPOWER SURVEYS AND TASK ANALYSIS Coral Ballroom #2 

to 

2:15 p.m. 1) Manpower Surveys 

Mr. Herbert Halberg, Assistant Dean 
of Instruction, Honolulu Community 
College 



11:45 a.m. 
to 

12:30 a.m. 



Dr. Ross Prlzzla, Research Consultant 

2) Task Analysis 

Dr. Lawrence Inaba, Program Specialist 
Department of Education 



2:15 p.m. FIRST GROUP SESSION - Participants should 
to choose one of the following three groups: 

3:00 p.m. 

1) Making the General Education Curriculum 
More Relevant: Combining Vocational- 
Technical Content with Remedial Reading 
in the Community College XI Leaf 



Dr. Peter Guay, Instructor 
Maul Community College 

2) Making the General Education Curriculum 
More Relevant: Career Development in 
the Curriculum of Hawaii ^s Public Schools 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee, Executive Officer 
of Student Affairs, Department of 
Education Mynah 
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3) Combining Theory With Work Experience: 
Through Apprenticeship 



Nautilus 



3:15 p.m. 
to 

4:30 p.m. 



Mr. Alan Yonan^ Assistant Dean 
of Instruction^ Honolulu Community 
College 

SECOND GROUP SESSION - Participants should 
choose one of the following three groups, » 

1) Individualized Instruction: Business 
Education 



Mr. Gerald St. James 
Instructor^ Kaplolanl 
Comnunlty College 

2) Individualized Instruction: Building 
Trades 



Kaplolanl Community 
College - Business 
Education Bldg. //103 



Mr. Donald Alnsworth 
Instructor 9 Maul 
Community College 

3) Field Trip to Hamilton L11)rary - 
ERIC Reisourues 



Kaplolanl Community 
College Business 
Education Bldg. //202 



4:30 p.m. 
to 

4:45 p.m. 



Miss Carllyn Ogawa 
Lecturer » Windward 
Community College 

CLOSING SESSION AND EVALUATION 



Hamilton Library 
Manoa Campus 



Kaplolanl Community 
College Business 
Education Bldg. #209 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM? 
A FALL WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF OAHU 
Hilton Hawaiian Village and Kaplolani Community College 
Saturday, October 27, 1973 
AGENDA 

8:00 a.m. REGISTRATION Coral Ballroom Lobby 

to 

8:30 a.m. Miss Barbara Luckner and 

Staff 

8:30 a.m. WELCOME Coral Ballroom Lobby 

to 

8:45 a.m. Dr. Samson Shigetomi, State 

Director of Vocational Education 
University of Hawaii 

ORIENTATION 

Mr. Nelson Muraoka, Coordinator 
of Special Needs Program 

INTRODUCTION TO KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Associate 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 

8:45 a.m. "AN IRREVERENCE FOR RELEVANCE WITHOUT Coral Ballroom //I 

to REFERENTS" 
9:15 a.m. 

Dr. Robert Potter, Professor 
of Education, University of 
Hawaii 

9:15 a.m. to 9:45 a.m B R E A K Coral Ballroom Lobby 

9:45 a.m. EFFECTIVE CAREER COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE Coral Ballroom //I 
to 

10:45 a.m. 1) Need for Vocational Education Counseling 

Dr. Richard White, Chairman of the 
Career Education Department 
Kamehameha Schools 

2) Career Information Center 

Miss Sharen Wage, Director 
Career Information Center 
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10:45 a.m. FAMILIARIZATION WITH EDUCATIONAL Coral Ballroom #1 

to RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER - RIE, 

11:45 a.m. ARM AND AIM 

Dr. Lawrence Zane» Associate 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 

11:45 a.m. ERIC MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
to 

12:30 p.m. Mr. Warren Higa» Account Sea Pearl 

Manager » Data Processing » . 
National Cash Register Company 

Mr. Robert Rieder» Manager 
Microfilm Divi8ion» 
Earle M. Alexander » Ltd. 

Mr. Peter Wall» Sales Representative 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Mr. Richard yawata» Sales Representative 
Bell and Howell Company 

12 $30 p.m. to 1:30 p.m LUNCH Coral Ballroom iH 

1:30 p.m. MANPOWER SURVEYS AND TASK ANALYSIS Coral Ballroom H 

to 

2:00 p.m. 1), Manpower Surveys 

Mr. Herbert Halberg» Assistant Dean 
of Instructioni Honolulu Community 
College 

Dr. Ross Pri22ia 
Research Consultant 

2) Task Analysis 

Dr. Lawrence Inaba* Program 
Specialist, Department of Education 

2:00 p.m. FIRST GROUP SESSION ^ Participants should 
to choose one of the following three groups: 



3:00 p.m. 



1) Making the General Education Curriculum 
More Relevant: Combining Vocational- 
Technical Content ^wlth Remedial Reading 
in the Community College 

Mrs. Marion Blanton Ti Leaf 

THBtTuctor, Maui Community 
College 
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2) Making the General Education Curriculum 
More Relevant: Career Development In 
the Curriculum of Hawaii's Public Schools 

« 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee Mynah 
Executive Officer of Student 
Affairs, Department of Education 

3) Combining Theory with Work Experience: 
Through Apprenticeship 

Mr. Alan Yonan Nautilus 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Honolulu Community College 

3:15 p.m. SECOND GROUP SESSION - Participants should 

to choose one of the following two groups: 

4:30 p.m. 

1) Individualized Instruction: iBuslness 
Education 

Mr. Gerald St. James Kaplolanl Community 

Instructor, Kaplolanl College - Business 

Community College Education Bldg. //203 

2) Field Trip to Hamilton Library - 
ERIC Resources 



Miss Carllyn Ogawa 
Lecturer, Windward 
Community College 



Hamilton Library 
Manoa Campus 
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WHAT 



MAKES AN EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM? 
A FALL WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF MAUI 
Maul Community College and Maul Beach Hotel 
Saturday, December 1, 1973 
AGENDA 



8:00 a.m. 
to 

8:30 a.m. 



8:30 a.m. 
to 

8:45 a.m. 



8:45 a.m. 
to 

9:15 a.m. 



REGISTRATION 



WELCOME 



Miss Barbara Luckner and 
Staff of Maul Community 
College 



Mr, Glen Flshbach, Provost 
Maul Community College 



Student Center, 
Dining Room 



Student Center, 
Dining Room 



ORIENTATION 



Mr. Andy Nil, District Superintendent 
Maui District, Department of Education 

Student Center, 
Dining Room 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Associate 
Professor, College of Education 
University of Hawaii 



INTRODUCTION OF KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Mr. Toshlo Sekl 
Curriculum Specialist 
Maul District 
Department of Education 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS: The Department of 
Education's Long-Range Plans for 
Vocational-Technical Education 

Mrs. Barbara Nakagawa 
Program Specialist 
Department of Education 



Student Center 
Dining Room 



Student Center 
Dining Room 



9:15 a.m. to 9:30 a*m.** BREAK. 



9:30 a.m. 
to 

10:30 a.m. 



EFFECTIVE CAREER COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE Student Center 

Dining Room 
1) Need for Vocational Education Counseling 

Dr. Richard White, Chairman of 
the Career Education Department 
Kamehameha Schools 
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2) Career Information Center 

Miss Sharen Wage, Director 
Career Information Center 

10:30 a.m« FAMILIARIZATION WITH EDUCATIONAL Student Center 

to RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER - Dining Room 

11:30 a.m. RIE, ARM AND AIM 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Associate 
Professor, College of Education 
University of Havall 

11:30 a.m. VISIT TO MAUI COMMUNITY COLLEGE LEARNING ^earning Center 

to CENTER 
12:20 p.m. 

1) ERIC Information at MCC 

Mrs. Gail Bartholomew 
Assistant Librarian 
Maul Community College 

2) Learning Skills Laboratory 

Dr. Peter Guay, Instructor 
Maul Community College 

12:30 p.m. to 1:30 p.m LUNCH MAUI BEACH HOTEL 

Introduction of Luncheon Speaker 

Dr. Harold Lvintey 
Dean of Instruction 
Maul Community College 

Luncheon Address 

Dr. Robert Swenson 
Superintendent-President 
Cabrillo College 

1:30 p«m. MAKING THE GENERAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM Student Center 

to MORE RELEVANT: Career Development in the Dining Room 

2:15 p«m. Curriculum of Hawaii's Public Schools 

Mr* Wah Jim Lee 

Executive Officer of Student Affairs 
Department of Education 
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2:15 p.m. MAKING THE GENERAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM Studrant Center 

to MORE RELEVANT: Combining Occupational Dining Room 

3:00 p.m. Program Content vith Developmental 
Reading in the Community College 

Dr. Peter Guay, Instructor 
Maui Community College 



3:00 p.m. to 3:15 p.m BREAK. 



3:15 p.m. GROUP SESSION - Participants should choose 

to one of the following: 

4:00 p.m. 

1) Individualized Instruction: 
Business Education 



Mr. Gerald St. w'unes Business Bldg. 

Instructor Room 21 

Xapiolanl Community College 

2) Individualized Instruction: 
Building Trades 

Mr. Donald Ainsworth Student Center 

Instructor, in Building Conference Room 
Trades, Maui Community 
College 

Mr. Michael Krawtz 
Instructor in Machine Shop 
Maui Community College 

4:00 p.m. TOUR OF VOCATIONAL-BUSINESS FACILITIES 
to 

4:30 p.m. Mr. Donald Ainsworth 

Instructor in Building 
Trades, Maui Community College 

4:30 p.m. CLOSING SESSION AND EVALUATION Student Center 

to Dining Room 

4:45 p.m. Dr. Lawrence Zane 

Associate Professor 

College of Education 

University of Hawaii 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION C'^.RICULUM? 
A FALL WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF KAUAI 
Kauai Surf Hotel and Kauai Conirounlty College 
Saturday, December 8, 1973 
AGENDA 



8;00 a.m. REGISTRATION Walaleale Room 

to 

8:30 a.m. Miss Barbara Luckner and 

Staff of Kauai Community College 

8; 30 a.m. WELCOME Waialeale Room 

to 

8;AS a^m. Mr. Barton Nagata 

District Superintendent, Kauai Schools 



ORIENTATION 



Mr. Edward White, Provost 
Kauai Community College 



Mr. Nelson Muraoka, Coordinator 
of Special Needs Program 

INTRODUCTION OF KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Mr. Edward White, Prc;o8t 
Kauai Community College 

8:45 a.m. "AN IRREVERENCE FOR RELEVANCE WITHOUT 

to REFERENTS" 
9;15 a*m. 

Dr. Robert Potter 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 



9tl5 a.m. to 9t4S a.m BREAK 



9:45 a.m. EFFECTIVE CAREER COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE Waialeale Room 
to 

10:45 a.m* 1) Need for Vocational Education Counseling 

• 

Dr. Richard White 

Chairman of the Career Education Department 
Kamehameha Schools 

2) Career Information Center 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Q Career Information Center 
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10:45 a.m. FAMILIARIZATION WITH EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

to INFORMATION CENTER - RIE, ARM AND AIM 

12:20 p.m. 

Dr. Lawrence Zane 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of Hawaii 



12:30 p.m. to 1:30 p.m........... LUNCH 



1:30 p.m. TASK ANALYSIS ' Waialeale Room 

to 

1:45 p.m. Dr. Lawrence Inaba, Program Specialist 

Department of Education 

1:45 p.m. LONG-RANGE FLANS FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

to EDUCATION 
2:00 p.m. 

Dr. Lawrence Inaba 

2:00 p.m. GROUP SESSION: Making the General Education 
to Curriculum More Relevant: Participants 

. 3:00 p.m. should choose one of the following groups: 

1) Combining Occupational Program Content 
with Developmental Reading in the 
' Community College 



Dr. Peter Guay, Instructor Waialeale Room 1 
English, Maul Community College 



2) Career Development in the Curriculum 
of Hawaii's Public Schools 



Mr. Wah Jim Lee Waialeale Room 2 

Executive Officer of Student Affairs 
Department of Education 



3:00 p.m. to 3:15 p.m BREAK 

3:15 p.m. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: 
to 

4:15 p.m. 1) Business Education^ 



Miss Susan Hoatson Waialeale Room 

Business Education Division Coordinator 
Kauai Community College 

Mr. William Kbide 

Instructor In Business Education 

Kiraai Community College 



2} Hbdular Scheduling 



C 



Hr. Bob Tsuda Waialeale Room 

Instructor in Automotive Technology 
Kauai Community College 
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4; 15 p«m« 1) Visit to the Business Education Facilities 

to at Kauai Community College 

4:45 p.m. 

Miss Susan Hoatson Kauai Community College 

Mr. William Kolde 

2) Visit to the Library at Kauai Community 
College: ERIC Resources 

Miss Katherlne Peters » Librarian 
Kauai Community College 

Mr. Glen Katahara Kauai Community College 

Media Specialist 

Kauai Community College 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM? 
A FALL WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF HAWAII 
Walakea Resort Village 
Saturday, December 15, 1973 
AGENDA 



8:00 a.m. 
to 

8:30 a.m. 



REGISTRATION 



Kupuna Dining Room 



Miss Barbara Luckner and 

Staff of Hawaii Community College 



8:30 a.m. 
to 

8:45 a.m. 



WELCOME 



Kupuna Dining Room 



Mr. Harry Chuck 

District Superintendent of Education 
Hawaii 



ORIENTATION 



Dr. Samson Shlgetoml, State 
Director of Vocational Education 
University of Hawaii 



INTRODUCTION QF KEYNOTE SPEAKER 



8:45 a.m. 
to 

9:15 a.m. 



Mr. Mitsugu Sumada, Provost 
Hawaii Community College 

"WHAT MAKES FOR RELEVANCE IN A 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CURRICULUM?" 

Dr. Robert Potter 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 



Kupuna Dining Room 



9:15 a.m. to 9:45 a.m...... B R E A K 

9:45 a.m. EFFECTIVE CAREER COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
to 

10:45 a.m. 1) Need for Vocational Education Counseling 



Kupuna Dining Room 



Dr. Richard White 

Chairman of the Career Education Department 
Kame.hameha Schools 

Host: Mr-. Harold Nishimura 



ERIC 
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2) The Career Information Center 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 

Host: Mr. Kenneth Muranaka 

10:45 a.m. FAMILIARIZATION WITH EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES Kupuna Dining Room 

to INFORMATION CENTER - RIE, ARM AND AIM 

12:20 p.m. 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Associate 
Professor of Education 
University of Hawaii 

12:30 p.m. to 1:30 p.m L U N C H Inn of the Samurai 

1:30 p.m. TASK ANALYSIS Kupuna Dining Room 

to 

1:45 p.m. Dr. Lawrence Inaba 

Program Specialist 
Department of Education 

Host: Mrs. Alpha Kaneko 

1:45 p.m. COMBINING THEORY WITH WORK EXPERIENCE Kupuna Dining Room 

to THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP 

2:15 p.m. 

Mr. Tsutomu Ikeda, Instructor 
Hawaii Community College 

Host: Mr. Tetsuya Murayama 

2:15 p.m. FIRST GROU? SESSION: Partic;lpants should 
to choose one of the following two groupd: 



3:00 p.m. 



FRir 



1) Helping the Poor Reader in the Halemaumau Showroom 
Vocational-Technical Subject 

Mr. Barry Edwards, Instructor 
Developmental Reading 
Hawaii Community College 

Host: Mr. Tom Tanimoto 

2) Career Development in the Curriculum Kupuna Dining Room 
of Hawaii's Public Schools 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee 

Executive Officer of Student Affairs 
Department of Education 

Host: Mr. Kenneth Kameoka 
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3:00 p.m. Co 3:15 p. in B R E A K 

3:15 p.m. SECOND GROUP SESSION: Participants should 

to choose one of the following two groups: 

A:00 p.m. 

1) Individualized Instruction: 
Business Education 

Mr. Gerald St. James Kupuna Dining Room 

Instructor in Business Education 
Kapiolani Community College 

Host: Mrs. Mamie Shaffer 

2) IndivlduaXized Instruction: 
Building Trades 

Mr. Donald Alnsworth Halemaumau Shov)i.oom 

Instructor In Building Trades 
Maui Community College 

Host: Mr. Otto Aurstad 

4:15 p.m. VISIT TO HAWAII COMMUNITY COLLEGE LIBRARY 

to ERIC MATERIALS AND MICROFICHE MACHINES 

4:45 p.m. 

Mrs. Patricia Okamura 
Librarian 

Hawaii Community College 
Host: Mr. Raymond lyo 



Hawaii Community 
College Library 
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IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
A SPRING WORKSHOP ON THE ISUND OF OAHU 
The Kamehameha Schools 
Saturday, February 16, 1974 
AGENDA 

8:30 a.m. REGISTRATION Bishop Hall Lanai 

to 

9:00 a.\u. EPDA Staff 

9:00 a.m. WELCOME Uahop Assembly Hall 

to 

9:45 a.m, Mr. Jack Darvlll, President 

The Kamehameha Schools 



ORIENTATION 



Mrs. Emlko Kudo, Administrator 
Vocational Education 
Department of Education 



INTRODUCTION OF THE KEYNOTE SPEAKER 



Dr. George Ikeda, Executive Secretary 
State Advisory Council on Vocational 
and Technical Education 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS: THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE 

Dr. Calvin Dellefleld, Executive Director 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

9:45 a.m. to 10:15 a.m B R E A K Bishop Hall Lanal 

10:15 a.m. GROUP SESSIONS (These will be repeated In the afternoon) 
to 

12:00 noon 1) CAREER PLANNING GAMES Bishop Choral Room 

Mr. Kenneth Okano, Program Specialist 
Manpower Development and Training Program 

2) VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDENTS: Bishop Assembly Hall 

THE CHOSEN ONES Psychometric Testing 

Dr. Jean Pezzoll, Fsychometrlst 
Leeward Community College 

12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m L U N C H... ....Dining Hall 
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1:00 p.m. GROUP SESSIONS 
to 

2:45 p.m. 1) VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDENTS: Bishop Assembly Hall 

THE CHOSEN ONES 

2) CAREER PLANNING GAMES Bishop Choral Room 

2:45 p.m. to 3:00 p.m B R E A K Bishop Hall I.anai 

3:00 p.m. FINANCIAL AIDS Bishop Assembly Hall 

to 

3:45 p.m. Mr. Wah Jim Lee, Administrator 

Student Affairs, Department of Education 

PROGRESS REPORT ON SELECTED VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
PROJECTS IN THE STATE OF mmil 

1) The Career Development Continuum Project 

Department of Education 

Mrs. Emiko Kudo and Mr. Wah Jim Lee 

2) The Career Information Center 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 

3) Education Professions Development Act, Part F Sections 553 and 

554 

Dr. Lawrence Zane, Project Director 

ADJOURNMENT 
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IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
A SPRING WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF KAUAI 

Kauai Resort 
Saturday, March 16, 1974 

AGENDA 

8:30 a.m. REGISTRATION Mokihana Room 

to 

9:00 a.m< EPDA and Kauai Community 

College Staff 

9:0^ a.m. mcOME 
to 

9:45 a.m. Mr. Edward White, Provost 

Kauai Community College 



ORIENTATION 



Mr. Rubs Journlgan 

Office of the Vice President 

for Community Colleges 

INTRODUCTION OF THE KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Mr. Barton Nagata, District Superintendent 
Kauai Schools 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS: THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE STATE MASTER 
PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. George Ikeda, Executive Secretary 
State Advisory Council on Vocational 
and Technical Education 

9:45 a.m. to 10:15 a.m B R E A K. Moklliana Room 

10:15 a.m. LIFE CAREER GAME 

to rv--' 

12:00 noon i Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan, Researcher Professor 

Educational Research and Development Center 
University of Hawaii 

12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m L U N C H Kahili Dining Room 

1:00 p.m« ORIENTATION TO CAREER COUNSELING THROUGH Mokihana Room 
, to A TESTING PROGRAM 

^:4S p.m. 

Dr. Tim Gust, Chairman 

Department o£ Educational Psychology 

University of Hawaii 
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2:A5 -^.m. to 3:00 p.m B R E A K Moklhanu Room 

3:00 p.m. FINANCIAL AIDS 
to 

3:30 p.m. PROGRESS REPORT ON THE CAREER INFORMATION CENTER 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 

ADJOURNMENT 
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IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
A SPRING WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF MAUI 
Maul Community College 
Saturday, March 23, 1974 
AGENDA 

8:00a.m. REGISTRATION Student Lounge 

to 

8:30 a.m. EPDA and Maul Community College 

Staff and Students 

8:30 a.m. TiJELCOME Studant Lounge 

to 

8:45 a.m. Mr. Glen Fishbach, Provost 

Maui Community College 

Mr. Andy Nil, District Superintendent 
Maui District, Department of Education 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Mr. Walter Lai, Chairman 

Business Division, Maui Community College 

INTRODUCTION OF THE KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Mr. Toshio Seki, Curriculum Specialist 
Maui District, Department of Education 

8:45 a.m. KEYNOTE ADDRESS: THE ROLE OF MAUI'S PUBLIC EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

to AND PROGRAMS IN MEETING MAUI COUNTY'S FUTURE NEEDS 

9:30 a.m. 

The Honorable Elmer F. Cravalho 
Mayor of the County of Maui 

9:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m B R E A K Student Lounge 

10:00 a.m. GROUP SES|,ISIONS (These will be repeated in the afternoon) 

to / 

11:30 a.m. 1) LT.FE CAREER GAME Student Lounge 

Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan, Researcher Professor 
Educational Research and Development Center 
University of Hawaii 

2) VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDENTS: Cafeteria 
THE CHOSEN ONES Psychometric Testing 

Dr. Jean Pezzoll, Psychometrist 
Leeward Community College 
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11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.ro L U N C H Dining Room 

12:30 p.ro. PANEL DISCUSSION: FUTURE ECONOMIC Student Lounge 

to TRENDS AND LABOR NEEDS IN MAUI COUNTY 

1:30 p.m. 

Moderator: Mr. Walter Lai 
Future Developments In Maui County 

Mr. Toshio Ishikawa, Deputy Planning Director 
Maui County 

Economic Trends as Thev Affect Public Education in Maui County 

Mr. Paul Mancini, Executive Director 
Lokahl Pacific 

Future Labor Needs of Maui County 

Mr. John Arlsumi, Business Agent I.L.W.U. 

Job Opportunities and Needs of Businesses in Maui County 

Mr. Roger Knox, Manager 
Maui Chamber of Commerce 

1:30 p.m. GROUP SESSIONS 
to 

.-3:00 p.m. 1) VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDENTS: Cafeteria 

CHOSEN ONES 

2) LIFE CAREER GAME Student Lounge 

3:00 p.m. FINANCIAL AIDS 
to 

3:15 p.m. CAREER INFORMATION CENTER PROGRESS REPORT Student Lounge 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 

ADJOURNMENT 
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IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
A SPRING WORKSHOP ON THE ISLAND OF HAWAII 
Walakea Resort Village 
Saturday, April 27, 1974 
AGENDA 

8:00 a.m. REGISTRATION C. Brewer TrnininR 

to Center 
8:30 a.m. EPDA and Hawaii Community College 

Staff and Students 

8:30 a.m. WELCOME 
to 

8:40 a.m. Dr. Klyoto Mlzuba, District Superintendent 

Hawaii District, Department of Education 

Mr. Mitsugu Sumada, Provost 
Hawaii Community College 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

8:40 a.m. PANEL DISCUSSION: CAREER OPPORTUNITIES: AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

to FOR MINORITIES 

9:45 a.m. 



Moderator: Mr. Laurence Capellas 
Curriculum Specialist 

Hawaii District, Department of Education 

Outlook for Job Opportunities 

Mr. Lloyd Sadamoto, Director of Research and 
Development, Hawaii County 

What Is the Biggest Void in Preparation as Noted in Job 
Applications ? 

Mr. Edward L. Sllva, Director of Personnel 
Services, Hawaii County 

The Skill and Attitude that the Hotel Industry Would Like 
Their Employees to Possess 

Mr. James Komeya, Manager 
Walakea Resort Village 

The Problem aa the Hawaiians See It 

Mrs. Alma Cooper, Division Chairman 
Speech, Hawaiiana 
Hawaii Community College 
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9:45 a.m. to 10:15 a.m B R E A K. 



10:15 a.m. ORXENTATION TO PRE- INDUS TRIAL PREPARATION (PIP) 
to 

11:45 a.m. Teatn from Konawaena High and Intermediate School: 

Mr. Ichiro Shikada, Vice-Principal 
Mrs. Sue Sumida, Teacher, PIP English 
Mr. Fred Renken, Teacher, PIP Math and Science 
Mr. Nobuaki Ikeda, Teacher, Agricultural 
Technology and Ornamental Horticulture 
Mr. Herbert Okano, Vocational Technical Counselor 

Hostess: Miss Lorna May Sakado, Librarian 

Konawaena High and Intermediate School 

11:45 a.m. to 12:45 p. m Til C H Inn of the Samurai 

12:45 p.m. VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDKNTS: THE CHOSEN ONES 
to Psychometric Testing 

2:15 p.m. 

Dr. Jean Pezzoli, Psychometrist 
Leeward Community College 

Hostess: Mrs. Margaret Ushijlma, Director of 

Student Services, University of Hawaii 
at Hilo 



2:15 p.m. to 2:30 p.m B R E A K. 



2:30 p.m. FINANCIAL AIDS 
to 

2:45 p.m. CAREER INFORMATION CENTER PROGRESS REPORT 

Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 



Host: Mr. Kenneth Kameoka, Instructor in 
Electricity 

Hawaii Community College 



ADJOURNMENT 
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APPENDIX V 



WORKSHOP TOPICS AND CONSULTANTS 



KEYNOTE ADDRESSES 



*An Irreverence for Relevance without 
Referents 



The Need for Effective Vocational 
Counseling and Guidance 



*The Department of Education's Long- 
Range Plans for Vocational-Technical 
Education 

*The Implications of the State Master Plan 
for Vocational Education 



The Role of Maui's Public Education 
Institutions in meeting Maul County's 
Future Needs 



Dr. Robert Potter, Professor 
Educational Foundations 
University of Hawaii 

Dr. Calvin Dellefleld 
Executive Director 
National Advisory Council 
dn Vocational education 

Mrs. Barbara Nakagawa 
Program Specialist 
Department of Education 

Dr. George Ikeda 
Executive Secretary 
State Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical 
Education 

The Honorable Elmer F. Cravalho 
Mayor of the County of Maul 



PANEL DISCUSSIONS 



*The Need for Vocational Education 
Counseling 



Dr. Richard White 
Department Chairman 
Career Education 
The Kamehameha Schools 



^Future Economic Trends and Labor Needs 
in Maul County 



Future Developments in Maul County 



Economic Trends as They Affect Public 
Education in Maui County 



Students from the 
Kamehameha Schools 

Moderator: Mr. Walter Lai 
Department Chairman^ Business 
Maul Community College 

Mr. Howard Nakamura 
Planning Director 
County of Maul 

Mr. Paul Mancini 
Executive Director 
Lokahl Pacific 
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Future Labor Needs of Maul County 



Job Opportunities and Needs of 
Businesses In Maul County 

^Career Opportunities: Affirmative Action 
for Minorities 



Mr. John Arlsumi 
Business Agent, X.L.W.U. 

Mr. Roger Knox, Manager 
Maul Chamber of Commerce 

Moderator: 

Mr. Laurence Capellas 
Curriculum Specialist 
Maui District Office 



Outlook for Job Opportunities 



What is the Biggest Void in Prepara- 
tion as Noted in Job Applications? 



The Skill and Attitude that the Hotel 
Industry Would Like Their Employees 
to Possess 

The Problem as the Hawaiians See it 



Mr. Lloyd Sadamoto, Director 
Research and Development 
County of Hawaii 

Mr. Edward Stlva, Director 
Personnel Services 
County of Hawaii 

Mr. James Komeya^ Manager 
Walakea Resort Village 



Mrs. Alma Cooper 

Division Chairman, Uawa liana 

Hawaii Community College 



PRESENTATIONS 



^Familiarization with the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) 



^Manpower Surveys 
^Task Analysis 

^Financial Aids 



Dr. Lawrence Zane 
Associate Professor 
Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Hawaii 

Lr. Rosa Prizzla 
Research Consultant 

Dr. Lawrence Inaba 
Program Specialist 
Department of Education 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee 
Administrator 
Student Affairs 
Department of Education 
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GROUP SESSIONS 



Combining Vocational-Technical Content 
with Remedial Reading in the Community 
College 



Helping the Poor Reader in the Vocational- 
Technical Subject 



^Individualized Instruction: Business 
Education 



Individualized Instruction: Building 
Trades 



^Modular Scheduling 



Combining Theory with Work Experience 
through Apprenticeship 



Long-Range Flans for Vocational- 
Technical Education 



Dr. Peter Quay 
Instructor, English 
Maui Community College. 

Mrs. Marian Blanton 
Instructor, English 
Maui Community Collego 

Mr. Barry Edwards 
Instructor, Reading 
Hawaii Community College 

Miss Susan Hoatson 
Instructor 

Kauai Community College 

Mr. William Koide 
Instructor 

Kauai Community College 

Mr. Gerald St| James 
Instructor 

Kaplolani Community College 

Mr. Donald Ainsworth 
Instructor 

Maui Community College 

Mr. Michael Krawtz 
Instructor 

Maui Community College 

Mr. Bob Tsuda 
Instructor^ Automotive 
Kauai Community College 

Mr. Alan Yonan 

Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Honolulu Community College 

Mr. Tsutomu Ikeda 
Coordinator, Apprenticeship 
Hawaii Community College 

Dr. Lawrence Inaba 
Program Specialist 
Department of Education 
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*The Career Development Continuum Project 



*The Career Information Center 
^Career Planning Games 



*Llfe Career Game 



^Vocational-Technical Students: The 
Chosen Ones. Psychometric Testing 



^Orientation to Career Counseling 
through a Testing Program 



^Orientation to Pre- Industrial Preparation 
(PIP) 



Mrs. Emiko Kudo 
Administrator, Vocational-* 
Technical Education 
Department of Education 

Mibs Sharen Wage, Director 

Mr. Kenneth Okano 
Program Specialist 
Manpower Development and 
Training Program 

Dr. Antoinette Ryan 
Researcher Professor 
Educational Research and 
D4£'^e.lopment Cexiter 
University of Hawaii 

Dr. Jean Pezzoli 

Psychometrlst 

Leeward Community College 

Dr. Tim Gust, Chairman 

Educational Psychology 
Department of Education 

Konawaena High and Inter- 
mediate School 
Mr. Ichiro Shikada 
Vice-Principal 

Mrst Sue Sumida, Teacher 
PIP English 

Mr. Fred Renken, Teacher 
PIP Math and Science 

Mr. Nobuakl Ikeda, Teacher 
Agriculture and Ornamental 
Horticulture 



Career Development in the Curriculum of 
Hawaii ^8 Public Schools 



Mr. Herbert Okano, Vocational- 
Technical Counselor 

Mr. Wah Jim Lee 
Administrator 
Student Affairs 
Department of Education 
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Hamilton Library, University of Hawaii! 
ERIC Resources 



Maui Community College Learning Center: 



ERIC Resources 



Learning Skills Laboratory 



Vocational and Business Facilities at Maui 
Community College 

Business Education Facilities at Kauai 
Community College 



Kauai Community College Library: ERIC 
Resources 



DISFUYS 



ERIC Materials and Machines 



Miss Carilyn Ogawa 
Lecturer , Kngl ish 
Windward Coroinunity College 



Mrs. Gail Bartholomew- 
Librarian 

Dr. Peter Guay 
Instructor, English 

Mr. Donald Alnsworth 
Instructor, Carpentry 

Miss Susan Hoatson 
Instructor, Business 

Mr. William Koide 
Instructor, Business 

Miss Katherine Peters 
Librarian 

Mr. Glen Katahara 
Media Specialist 



Mr* Tom Anderson, Manager 
Data Processing Center 
National Cash Register Co. 

Mr« Warren Higa 
Account Manager 
National Cash Register Co. 

Mr. Ronald Parks 

Account Manager 

National Cash Register Co. 

Mr* Robert Riedeti Manager 
Microfilm Division 
Earle M. Alexander, Ltd« 

Mr. Peter Wall 
Sales Representative 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Mr. Richard Yawata 
Sales Representative 
Bell and Howell Company 
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ERIC Materials and Machines at Hawaii 
Community College 



Mrs. Patricia Okamura 
Librarian 

Hawaii Community College 



Curriculum Materials 



Project Coordinator and 
Staff 



ERIC 



^Cassette tape recordings of the asterisked presentations are locat 
at the Office of Dr. Lawrence F. H. Zane, College of Education, 1776 
University Avenue, Honolulu, HI 96822. 
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FALL WORKSHOPS: WHAT MAKES AN EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM? 

Total 







Participants 


Others 


Attendance 


Oahu 1 


Hilton Hawaiian Village 


86 


10 


96 


Oahu 2 


Hilton Hawaiian Village 


61 


9 


70 


Maui 


Maui Community College 
and Maui Beach Hotel 


57 


6 


63 


Kauai 


Kauai Surf Hotel 


41 


2 


43 


Hawaii 


Waiakea Resort Village 


67 


11 


78 






312 


38 


inn 


SPRJ:^G WORKSHOPS: IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 








Participants 


Others 


Total 
Attendance 


Oahu 


Kamehameha Schools 


115 


3 


118 


Kauai 


Kauai Resort 


40 


2 


42 


Maul 


Maui Community College 


63 


4 


67 


Hawaii 


C. Brewer Training Center 


67 


7 


74 






285 


16 


301 




TOTAL (Fall and Spring) 597 


54 


651 









APPENDIX VI 
Continued 

WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 




FALL WORKSHOP - OAHU 1 




October 13| 1973 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


State Office 




Inaba, Lawrence A. 
Kudo, Emlko 

Lee, Wah Jim 


Program Specialist i Trades and Industry 
Administrator 1 Vocatlonal-<Technlcal 

Education 
Administrator 1 Student Affairs 


Windward District Office 




Sakal, Edward M. 


Curriculum Specialist » Secondary Education 


Schools 


• 


Alea High 




Arimoto, Jane Y. 

Draper, Anna May I. 
Ogasawara, Paullnei M 
Terao, Agnes N. 
Yamada, Samuel H. 


Department Chalrmani Business i Coopera- 
tive Education 
Teacher 1 Business Education 
, Teacher 1 Business Education 
Teacher 1 Home Economics 
Teacher 1 Business Education 


Campbell High 




Culzon, Lynn K. 


Teacher 1 Home Economics 


Castle High 




Chang, Gordon H. 
Graver, Grace 
Cu-iomlngs, Grace 0. 
Lopea, Clarence 
Mallna, Verlleann 
Sakamoto, Wayne 


Teacher 1 Guidance 
Teacher 1 Business Education 
Coordinator 1 C\ildat\ce Curriculum 
Teacher 1 Healthi Physical Education 
Teacher 1 Business Education 
Teacher 1 Guidance 
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Schools (contd* ) 



Farrlngton High 

Ching» May Z* 
Seklya, Alice Y, 
Shiromai Nora N. 



Teacher I Business Kclucatlon 
Teacher, Guidance 
Counselor 



Kallua High 
Robertson I Eldora 



Junior Counselor 



Kalanl High 

Ito, Shlzue 
Pak-Chong, Gertrude 



Teacher, Business Education 
Counselor 



King High and Intermediate 
Curnov, William S. 



Department Chairman, Industrial Arts 



Lellehua High 

Bergado, Janice 
Campbell, Georgia 
Ferrell, Guy G. 
Kanlauplo, Cynthia 
Kunlshlge, Doreen Y. 
CaKal, Glenn T. 
Suglmoto, Charlene K. 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 

Department Chairman, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 



Nanakull High and Intermediate 

Mltsuyoshl, Richard 
Oklmoto, Nelson 
Sonobe, James 



Counselor 

Teacher, Industrial Arts 
Counselor 



Walalua High 
toyam^^ Xenichl 



Teacher I Mechanical Drawing 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII SYSTEMS 



Office of the Vice-President for Community Colleges 

Journlgany Russell ?. 
Office of the State Director for Vocational Education 



Deal, Katharine K. 

Lester » Michelle 
Muraoka^ Nelson 



Project Coordinator, Allied Health 

Manpower Education 
Information Systems Specialist 
Coordinator y Special Needs Program 



Career Information Center 
WagOy Sharen 



Director 



Manpower Development and Training Program 



Muraoka, Stanley K. 
Ohara» James T. 
Oliver » Virginia E, 



Instructor » Auto Mechanics 

Program Specialist 

Instructor y Clerical Occupations 



College of Education 

Henna 9 Joyce 
Kadoiy Chrlntlna 
Onoy Sumle 
Potter, Rol 
Poyzer, Ma* 
Zane, Lawrence F.H. 



Teacher Trainee, Reading 
Teacher Trainee 

Teacher Trainee, Political Science 
Professor, Educational Foundations 
Professor, Industrial Education 
Associate Professor, Trades and Industry 
and Technical Education 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Honolulu Community Colleg e 



Halberg, Herbert P. 
Hussman, Irene E. 
Kamaura, Raymond M. 
HartiaeZf Fat 
Obayashi, Henry Y. 
Ryusakl, George A. 
Warner, Fi.^ncls K. 
Yokouchi, Harold 
Yonan» Alan 
Yoshikawa, Beng Poh 



Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Instructor, Cosmetology . 
Department Chair0ia.nt Electronics 
Instructor, Cosmetology 
Instructor, Automotive Mechanics 
Instructor, Automotive Mechanics 
Instructor, Heavy Equipment 
Talent Search Coordinator 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Counselor 
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Coinrounlty Colleges (contd.) 



Kaplolanl Coromunlty College 

Kalanl, Henry B. 
Stt James, Gerald 



Coordinator, Cooperative Education 
Instructor, Business 



Leeward Conmunlty College 

DeSllva, Edward Jr. 
Kuroda, Cary S. 
Oklmoto, Norman H. 
Palma, Ronald L. 
Shlbuya, Amy T. 



Instructor, Drafting Technology 
Instructor, Drafting 
Instructor, Business 
Instructor, Business 
Lecturer, Secretarial Science 



Windward Community College 

Fitzsimmons, James P. Instructor, Police Science 

Harada, Janet Instructor, Social Sciences 

Ogawa, Carllyn Lecturer, English 



Maui Community College 

Ainsworth, Donald Instructor, Carpentry 

Guay, Peter Instructor, English 



Research Consultant 
Prizzla, Ross 

-tolrfeed-S^tes Navy - 



Fursel, John J« Transltloinr Officer 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Uamehamehfl Schools 

Berrlngton, John R. 
Hanson, Cherlse L. 
Lee, Krlstl W. 
Parsons, Francis J* 
White, Richard A. 



Teacher, Career Development 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Counselor 

Teacher, Auto Mechanics 

Department Chaitman, Career Education 
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Private Schools Ccontd.) 




Sacred Hearts Academy 




Kuniyuki, Naomi Curriculum Coordinator 

Lindo, Barbara M. Health, School Nurse 

Molina, Mary J. Department Chairman, Home liconomics 

Nobrlga, Dorothy Teacher, Business Education 

• 




Post-Secondary Institutions 




Charolnade 




Klrchner, Reglna Instructor, Reading 




• 

Church College of Hawaii 




Iwaml, Florence Instructor, Business 




ADVISORY COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 




State Commission on Manpower and Full fj&ployment 




Kea, William C. Commissioner; Retired Vice-President 

of Public Relations, Hawaiian Telephone- 
Company 

Laser, Curtin Commissioner; Retired Manager, Manpower 

Planning, Hawaiian Electric Company 




State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 




Hagmann, Larry A. Researcher, Vocational-iechnlcal Education 
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FALL WORKSHOP - OAHU 2 
October 27, 1973 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



State Office 



Xnaba, Lawrence A. 
katekaru, Clara !• 
Lee, Wah Jim 



Program Specialist, Trades and Industry 
Program Specialist, Guidance 
Administrator, Student Affairs 



Honolulu District Office 



Won, Barbara 



Curriculum Specialist, Secondary Education 



Schools 



Campbell High 
Ramos, Frank 



Coordinator, Distributive Education 



Farrlngton High 

Chlng, May A. 
Furuno, Florence 
Ishll, Edna K. 
Lee, Loretta 
Nlshllwa, Jean N« 
Uyehai , Linda R. 
Yagl, Elaine 
Yap, Thelma 



Kallua High 
Yamada, Kenneth K. 



Teacher, business Education 
Teacher, islness Education 
Teacher, Guidance 

Teacher* Guidance, Career Development 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Guidance 



Teacher, Industrial Arts 



Kalmukl High 

Imanaka, Herbert T. 
Lee, Valerie K« 
Tanlguchl* Bessie S. 



Principal 

Department Chairman, Social Studies 
Coordinator, Business Education 



King High and Intermediate 
Sawada, Paul E« 



Counselor 
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Schools (contd.) 



Lelletma High 

Creacy, Donald E. 
Wong, Russell S.K. 



Teacher, Drafting 
Teacher, Industrial Arts 



McKlnley High 
Yamanaka, Lillian 



Cooperative Education, Vocational Counselor 



Nanakull High 

Bailey, Margaret 
Kamada, Kathy 



Teacher, Guidance, Hone Economics 
Teacher, Home Economics 



Radford High 
Nakagawa, Lillian T. 



Teacher, Business Education 



Roosevelt High 
Alo, Jerelene M. 



Teacher, Business Education 



Walanae High 
Matsushlma, Andrea 



Benton, Joseph 



Counselor 
Teacher, Guidance 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII SYSTEMS 


Office of the Vice-President for Community Colleges 


Kunisakly Kenneth K. 


Coordinator, Student Services 


Office of the State Director 


for Vocational Education 


Muraokdi Nelson 
Shlgetomli Samson 


Coordinator, Special Needs Program 
State Director for Vocational Education 


Career Information Center 




WagOy Sharen 


Director 


College of Education 




McGlnty, Doris M. 

Potter, Robert E. 
Zane, Lawrence F.H. 


Associate Professor, Curriculum and 

Instruction 
Professor, Educational Foundations 
Associate Professor, Curriculum and 

instruction 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Honolulu Community College 




Foo, Herbert Y.S. 
Halbergi Herbert P. 
Yonan^ Alan 


Instructor, Commercial Baking 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 


Kapiolanl Community College 




Hoe^ Arline 

SatOi Gladys 

St« James, Gerald 


Lecturer y Food Services 
Instructor^ Food Service 
Instructor, Business 


Leeward Community College 




Bretz, Frederick H. 
Bumanglagi Elena M. 
Decosln, Marri L. 
Harris, Holly B. 
White, Elaine K«F. 
Wong, Dick L« 


Counselor, Instructor, Psychology 
Division Chairman, Business 
Public Service Librarian 
Counselor 
Counselor 

Coordinator 9 Cooperative Education 
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Cororounity Colle)gea (contd.) 
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Windward Community College 

Burns, Jocelyn 
DeLoache, Robert E. 
Ogawa, Carllyn 
Stoneman, Opal E. 



Registrar 

Instructor, Social Studies 
Lectu*-er, English 

Instructor, Business, Math, Technlc.uJ 
Science 



Maul Community College 
Blanton, Marian 



Instructor, English 



Research Consultant 



Prlzzla, Ross 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Hawaii Baptist Academy 
Ovltt, Rebecca S. 



Elementary Principal 



Kamehameha Schools 
White, Richard A. 



Department Chairman, Career Education 



Sacred Hearts Academy 

Jenkins, Sister Regina Mary 
Miller, Sister Katherlne F. 



Counselor 
Counselor 



St, Andrew's Priory 
Kirkpatxick, Judith 0* 



Counselor 



St. Anthony's Kindergarten 

Wllleros, Sister Slmone M. Teacher 
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Private Schools (contd.) 
Star of the Sea 

Medelros, Catherine Librarian 

Sylvester, Pauletto R. Teacher, Business Education 

Post-Secondary Institutions 
Church College of Hawaii 

Philip, Luseane Teacher, Business 
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FALL WORKSHOP - MAUI 
December 1, 1973 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



State Office 



Nakagawa, Barbara 



Program Specialist, Home Economics 



Maul District Office 

Nil, Andy Y. 
Olshi, Darrell M. 
Sekly Toshio 



District Superintendent 

Deputy District Superintendent 

Currlcultim Specialist, Secondary Education 



High and Intermediate Schools 
Maul 



Honda, Shufflo 
Omuro, Richard H. 
Yoshimoto, Stanley H. 
Yoshimura, George S. 



Teacher, Business 
Counselor 

Teacher, Agriculture 
Counselor > 



Baldvln 

Hazama, Michael 
Izon, Mary A. 
Kawahara, Doris 



Principal 

Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 



Lalhalnaluna 



Hendershot, Esther N» 
Matsui, James N. 
Sakado, Robert Vi. 



Teacher, Home Economics 
"eacher, Indti^trial Arts 
Teacher, Busrlness Education 



Lanai 



Hew^ Randall Y.T. 
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Molokai 

Bachelder, Diana J. 
Keala, David 
Meyers, Bruce K# 
Shizuma, Takeshi 
Toma, Byron H« 



Teacher, PIP English 
Vlce^^Principal 

Teacher, Trades and Industry - Construction 
Teacher, Agriculture 
Teacher, Math 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Maul Community Colleg e 

Administration 

Flshbachi Glen H« 
Kameda^ Stephen 
Luntey, Harold 
Ouye, Walter M* 
Sakamoto 9 Clyde M« 



Provost 

Registrar and Financial Aids Officer 
Dean of Instruction 
Director I Corarounlty Services 
Dean of Students 



Counselors 



Francis I Stephen M« 
Kobayashli Lillian H« 
Young I Ethel 



Counselor 

Counselor for the Disadvantaged 
Counselor 



Librarian 



Bartholomew^ Gail 



Assistant Librarian 



Instructors 



Distributive Education 

Daniels I Ronald D. 
MasumotOi Sashiko 



Instructor 9 Hotel Operations 
Instructor 9 Apparel Trades 



Office Occupations 
Drayaon^ Bertha F« 



Enokl» Gary 
Lai^ Walter S.Y. 
Mitchami George ?• 
Nakaaonei Ellen 
SanO| Evelyn H« 
Shljaadai Richard K« 



Instructor 9 Business 
Inst rj ct^iri - Account t i 



Ins trj ct^iTy Accounti n g 

Chairman^ Business Division 
Instructor 9 Business 
Instructor I Business 
Instructor^ Business 
Instructor 9 Business 



Tradeo and Industry 

Alnsvorthi Donald 
Krawt2| Michael J« 
Lyon* Ralph 
MatsudSi Wallace 
SanO| George 
Seriguchii George 
Texeirai Raymond H« 



Instructor I Building Trades 

Instructor I Machine Shop 

Instructor^ Sheet Metal 

Instructor 9 Carpentry 

Instructor 9 Drafting^ Blue*»Prlnt: Reading 

Instructor » Auto Mechanics 

Instructor^ Welding 
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Apprenticeship 

Chong, Walbert S. Instructor 
Cooperative 

Treadway, Douglas M. Instructor 

Kaplolanl Coronunlty College 

Loo, Sol Y. Associate Dean of Instruction 

Cabrlllo Community College 

Swenson, Robert E. Superintendent-President 

PRIVATE COLLEGE 

Mauna Olu 

Zlegler, John R. Instructor, American Studies 

TEACHER TRAINEE 
Munro, Roger D. Trades and Industry 
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..?:30 p.m. PANEL DISCUSSION: FUTURE ECONOMIC TRENDS A{ID LABOR Student Lounge 
to NEEDS IN MAUI COUNTY 



1:30 p.m. 



Moderator: Mr. Walter Lai 
Future Development8 In Maul County 

Mr. Howard Nakaoura, Planning Director 
Maul County 

Economic Trends aa Thev Affect Public Education In Maui County 

Mr. Paul Manclnl, Executive Director 
Lokahl Pacific 

Future Labor Needs of Maui County 

Mr. John Arlsumi, Business Agent I.L.W.U. 

Job Opportunities and Needs of Businesses in Maul County 

Mr. Roger Knox, Manager 
Maul Chamber of Commerce 

X:30 p.m. GROUP SES8T0US 
to 

3:00 p.m. 

1. VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDENTS: THE CHOSEN ONES Cafeteria 

2. LIFE CAREER GAME Student Lounge 

3t00 p.m. FINANCIAL AIDS Student Lounge 

to " 



3:15 p.m. 



CAREER INFORMATION CENTER PROGRESS REPORT 



Miss Sharen Wago, Director 
Career Information Center 



ADJOURNMENT 
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FALL WORKSHOP - KAUAI 
December 8, 1973 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Board of Education 

Arlnagai Masashl 

Kauai District Office 
Nagata, Barton Ht 



Kauai Member 



District Superintendent 



High and Intermediate Schools 
Kauai 

IwamotOi Clifton 
Kojlma, Yoshlo 
LaMadrld, Marina 
Teshlmay Nancy N^ 



Teacher, Secondary Special Education 
Principal 

Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 



Kapaa 

Muramaru, Jessie 0. 
Yamaguchl, Ann M» 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Home Economics 



Walmea 

Klmoto, James T« 
Llndbo, William 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Industrial Arts 



Elementary and Intermediate Schools 
Eleele 

Manol, Viola 



Librarian 



Kaumakanl 



Taylor, Sarah S* 



Librarian 



FRir 
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Administration 
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KAUAI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Carter » Reginald K. 
Kishaba^ Edward 
Kohashly Dorothy 
Palama^ Philip K. 
White » Edward T. 



Coordinator Coiranunity Services 
Coordinator - Cooperative Education 
Acting Dean of Instruction 
Admissions Officer and Registrar 
Provost 



Counselor 



Nishiguchl, Earl K. 



Librarian/Media Specialist 



Katahara» Glen 
Peters » Katherlne 



Media Specialist 
Librarian 



Instructors 



Business Education 



Hoatson» Susan L. 
Koide, William T. 
Pangy Trude L.M. 
Yamaguchiy Joan L« 



Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 



Health 



Kim, Maxlne J, 



Director of Nursing Education 



Trades and Industry 

Shimokawa^ Mlnoru 
Tsuda, Bob 
Yamaguchi, Walter 



Instructor, Auto Body Repair and Painting 
Instructor, Automotive Technology 
Instructor, Automotive Technology 



Other 



Higa, Bill Y. 
Summers, J* Mark 



Instructor, Science 
Instructor, English 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



St. Catherine's Elementary 

Kasll, Sister Bridget Vice Principal 

Macasera, Slater Fellcltas Principal 



TEACHER TRAINEE 
Tanodra, Valentino L. Trades and Industry 
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FALL WORKSHOP - HAWAII 
December 15, 1973 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Hawaii District Office 

Manalllly Donald L. 

Mlzuba, Klyoto 
Ueda» George 



Coordinator, Operation Tutor and Parent 

Involvement 
Deputy District Superintendent 
Curriculum Specialist, Instructional 

Materials 



Schools 



Hilo High 

Iwanaka, Kenneth T. 
Kavachlka, Robert Y. 
Kunlshlge, Yaeko 
Sako, Tokuma 
Tanaka, Yoshllchl 
Torlgoe, Margaret A. 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Agriculture 
Counselor 

Substitute Teacher and Librarian 



Hilo Intermediate 



Raabe, Doris F. 



Teacher, Home Economics 



Honokaa High and Elementary 

Garcia, June Y, 
Mlyazakl, Laura E. 
Moeller, Ilatilda 



Ka^u High 

Kleckner^ Linda 
Lee I Sammy 
Sasaki^ Richard I« 



Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher I Business Education 
Teacher^ Business Education 

Teacher f Hom^ Economics 
Counselor 

Teacher y Agriculture 



Konawaena High and Intermediate 

Sakado, Lorna May N. 
Simmons, Abraham L. 



Librarian 

Teacher, Business Education 
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Schools (contd«) 



Laupahoehoe Hlg^h and Elementary 

Murota, Albert K. 
OtomOy Jane S« 



Teacher, Agriculture 
Teacher, Home Economics 



Walakea Intermediate 



Taketa, Fujio 



Counselor 



Kaplolanl Elementary 

Aklyamai Charlotte 
Shlgemura, Rosalind 



Special Education 
Teacher 



THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT HILO 



Cabralj Dennis L. 
Fukamizuy Raymond H. 
Wong 9 Sharon L.S. 

Yorita, Peggy A. 



Special Student Services Counselor 
Counselor 9 Career Development 
Coordinator 9 Housing , Counseling and 
Testing 

Assistant Specialist In Student Services 



HAWAII COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Administration 

Goto, Alfred 
Sumada, Mltsugu 



Dean of Instruction 
Provost 



Librarian/Media Sj)eciall8t 

Okamura, Patricia 
Okuda^ Robert T. 



Librarian 
Media Specialist 



Agriculture 

Ikeda, David T. 



Instructor 



Business Education 

Ching, Gordon TtHa 
Onouye, Marsha M« 
Shaffer I Audrey Mt 
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Instructor 
Instructor 
Division Chairman 
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Hawaii Coinniunlty College (contd.) 



Distributive Education 



Ay era, Edra 



Instructor 



Food Services 



Aurstad, Otto E. 
Sherrard, Joseph K. 



Instructor 
Instructor 



Health 



Lau, Emma K.S. 



Instructor I Nursing 



Trades and Industry 

Costa I Anthony M, 
Ikeda, Tsutomu T. 
IyO| Raymond H. 

Kameoka, Kenneth K, 
Muranaka, Kenneth K. 
Murayama, Tetsuya 
Nlshlmura, Harold A« 
Pang I Kam M. 
Shlmlzu, Yoshlakl 
Tanlmoto, Tom S. 
Walker, Wayne D. 



Instructor, Machine Shop 
Coordinator, Apprenticeship 
Instructor, Auto Body Repalr/Falntlng/ 

Machine Shop 
Instructor, Electricity 
Instructor, Sheetmetal/Weldlng 
Instructor, Auto Mechanics 
Inst rue tor , Carpentry 
Instructor, Electricity 
Instructor, Drafting 
Instructor, Carpentry 
Instructor, Data Processing 



Other 



Cooper, Alma K. 
Edwards, Barry A. 



Division Chairman, Speech, Hawailana 
Instructor, Developmental Reading 



Student Teacher 



Wicker, Anna L« 



Instructor, Business Education 



PRIVATE INDUSTRY 



Fujlta, Edwin H. 

Kaneko, Alpha W« 
Mine, George 
Nako, Fay 
Shlraishl, Gall K. 



Electronics Technician, Hawaiian Telephone 
Company 

Cosmetologist, Alpha ^s Beauty Shop 
Director, American Red Cross 
Realtor, Fay Nako Realty 
Cosmetologist, Alpha's Beauty Shop 
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SPRING WORKSHOP - OAHU 
February 16, 1974 
THE DliPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



State Office 



Katekaru, Clara I. 
Kudo, Emlko 

Lee, Wah Jim 
Nakagawa, Barbara 



Program Specialist, Guidance 
Administrator , Vocational-Technical 

Education 
Administrator, Student Affairs 
Program Specialist, Home Economics 



Leeward District Office 



Miyamoto, Shirley M. 



Curriculum Specialist, Secondary Education 



Windward District Office 



Sakal, Edward M. 



Curriculum Specialist, Secondary Education 



Schools 



Alea High 
Arlmoto, Jane Y. 
Yamada, Samuel H. 



Department Chairman, Business, Cooperative 

Education 
Teacher, Business Education 



Campbell High 

Cuizon, Lynn K. Teacher, Home Economics 

Ramos, Frank Coordinator, Distributive Education 



Castle High 



Chang, Gordon H.I. 
Cummings, Grace 0. 
Malina, Verlieann 



Teacher, Guidance 

Coordinator, Guidance Curriculum 

Teacher, Business Education 



Farrlngton High 



Ching, May Z. 
Ishii, Edna K. 
Lee, Loretta 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Guidance 

Teav'her, Guidance, Career Development 
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Schools (contd*) 



Nlahllwa, Jean N. 
Sekiya, Alice Y. 
Shlroma, Nora N. 
Uyehara, Linda R. 
Yama to, Margaret T. 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Guidance 
Counselor 

Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Guidance 



Kallua High 

Robertson, Eldora 
Yamada, Kenneth K. 



Junior Counselor 

Teacher, Industrial Arts, Electronics 



Kalmukl High 

Blalsdell, Rowena L. 
Imanaka, Herbert T. 
Lee, Valerie K. 
Tanlguchl, Bessie S. 



Guidance, Career Development 
Principal 

Department Chairman, Social Studies 
Coordinator, Business Education 



Kalani High 
Ito, Shlzue 



Teacher, Buslnesi^ Education 



King High and Intermediate 

Curnow,. William S. 
Sawada, Paul E. 



Department Chairman, Industrial Arts 
Counselor 



Leilehua High 

Bergado, Janice 
Campbell, Georgia 
Ferrell, Guy C. 
Kanlauplo, Cynthia 
Kunlshige, Doreen Y. 
Sakai, Glenn T. 
Sugimoto, Charlene K. 
Wong, Russell S.K. 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 
Department Chairman, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Industrial Arts 



McKinley High 
Yamanaka, Lillian 



Cooperative Education, Vocational 
Counselor 
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Schools (contd.) 

Nanakull High and Intermediate School 

Bailey, Margaret Teacher, Guidance, Home Economics 

Radford High * 
Nakagawa, Lillian T. Teacher, Business Education 

Roosevelt Hlf^ h 

Aio, Jerelene M. Teacher, Business Education 
Waipahu High 

Ono, Yaeko M. Counselor 

Ouye, Catherine E. College Guidance 

Zukemura, Trudy M. Ttacher, Guidance 

Benton, Joseph Teacher, Guidance 

Lopes, Clarence Teacher, Health, Physical Education. 

Department of Education. Government of Fill 

Buadromo, Rokobuli Education Officer, Industrial Arts. 

THE UMVERSITY OF HAWAII SYSTEMS 

Office of the Vice'President for Community Colle ges 

Kunisaki, Kenneth K. Coordinator, Student Services 

Office of the State Director of Vocational Education 

Lester, Michelle Information Systems Specialist 

Muraoka, Nelson Coordinator, Special Needs Program 

Shigetomi, Samson State Director for Vocational Education 

Career Information Center 

Sakaguchi, Christine D. Edlto 
Wago, Sharen Director 
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Manpower Development and Training Program 



Muraoka, Stanley K. 
Okanoi Kenneth 
Oliver, Virginia E. 



Instructor, Auto Mechanics 

Program Specialist 

Instructor, Clerical Occupations 



College of Education 

Kadol, Christina 0. 
Matsunaga, Kaoru 
Zane, Lawrence F.H. 



Teacher Trainee 

Teacher Trainee, Trades and Industry 
Associate Professor, Trades and Industry 
and Technical Education 



College of Continuing Education and Community Service 
D'Arcy, Gerald Researcher 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Honolulu Community College 

Hussman, Irene E. 
Kamaura, Raymond M^ 
Ryusaki, George A. 
Warner, Francis K. 
Yoshlkawa, Bang Poh 



Instructor, Cosmetology 
Department Chairman, Electronics 
Instructor, Auto Mechanics 
Instructor, Heavy Equipment 
Counselor 



Rapiolani Community College 

Bracena, Debbie 
Brodd, Donna R. 
Chu, Donald S«P« 
Hoe, Arline 
Kalani, Henry B. 
Matsumura, Isao 
Matsuura, Barbara S* 
Morioka, June M* 
S^iCo* Gladys 
Uatanabe, Joyce M* 



Student, Health 
Coordinator, Nursing 
Instructor, Data Procosaing 
Lecturer^ Food Services 
Coordlnatoi*, Cooperative Education 
Counselor 

Counselor, Financial Aid Officer 
Instructor, Medical Assisting 
Instructor, Food Services 
Instructor, Health Occupations 



Leeward Community College 

Bretz, Frederick H» 
DeSllva, Edward Jr. 
Furutanl, Francis K« 

Harris, Holly B. 



Counselor, Instructor, Psychology 
Instructor, Drafting Technology 
Division Chairman, Vocationai-*Technical 

Education 
Counselor 
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Community Colleges (contd.) 



Kuroda, Cary S, 
Palma, Ronald L« 
Pezzolly Jean 
Shlbuya, Amy 
White, Elaine K.F. 



Instructor, Drafting 
Instructor, Business 
Psychometrlst 

Lecturer, Secretarial Science 
Counselor 



Windward Community College 

DeLoache, Robert E. 
Fltzslmmons, James F* 
Stoneman, Opal E. 



Instructor, Social Studies 

Instructor, Police Science 

Instructor, Business, Math, Technical 
Science 



Mlcronesian Occupational Center 

Suta, Anita R. Dean of Instruction 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Kamehameha Schools 

Berrington, John R. 
Darvill, Jack 
Hanson, Cher is e L. 
Jeter, Ernest 
Lee, Kristl W. 
Parsons, Francis J. 
White, Richard A. 



Career Development 
President 

Teacher, Home Economics 
Coordinator, Work Study 
Counselor 

Teacher, Auto Mechanics 

Department Chairman, Career Education 



Sacred Hearts Academy 

Jenkins, Sister Regina Mary 
Llndo, Barbara M. 
Miller, Sister Katherlne F. 
Molina, Mary J. 
Nobriga, Dorothy M. 



Counselor 

Health, School Nurse 
Counselor 

Department Chairman, Home Economics 
Department Chairman, Business Education 



St. Anthony ^s Kindergarten 
Willems, Sister Simone M. 



Teacher 
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Private Schools (contd.) 

Star of the Sea 

Mlnner, Slater Catherine M. 
Sylvester, Paulette R. 

Post- Secondary Institutions 

Church College of Hawaii 

Harper, Lavlna 
Iwaml, Florence 
Philip, Luseane 

Hawaii Loa College 
Temple, A.L. 

Hawaii Pacific College 
Lehrer, Marc 

International Correspondence School 

Lubltz, Donald A. Educational Consultant 

ADVISORY COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Dellefleld, Calvin Executive Director 

McDowell, Donald Member 

State Conaniasion on Manpower and Full Employment 

Kea, William C. Commissioner, Retired Vice-President of 

Public Relations, Hawaiian Telephone 
Company 

State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Hagmann, Larry A. Researcher, Vocational-Technical Education 

Ikeda, George Executive Secretary 



Director, Guidance Services 
Teacher, Business Education 



Program Director, Family Living 
Instructor, Business 
Instructor, Business 



Director, PREP Program 



Director, Guidance 
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SPRING WORKSHOP - KAUAI 
March 16, 1974 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Kauai District Office 

Morlta, Edward S. 
Nagata, Barton H. 
Ono, Champ S. 
Ueunten, Chlyo G. 



Curriculum Specialist, Adult Kducatlon 
District Superintendent 

Curriculum Specialist, Secondary Education 
ESEA, Title I Outreach Counselor 



High and Intermediate Schools 
Kauai 

Iwamoto, Clifton S. 
La Madrid, Marina 
Teshlma, Nancy N. 

Kapaa 

Muramaru, Jessie 0. 
Tasaka, Clyde K. 

Waimea 



Ho, Naoko H. 
Kimono, James T. 
Llndbo. Will lam J). 



Teacher, Secondary Special Education 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 



Teacher, Business Education 
Counselor 



Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Industrial Arts 



Elementary and Intermediate School 
Eleele 

Hanoi, Viola M, 



Librarian 



KAUAI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Administration 



Carter, Reginald K. 
Kishaba, Edward 
Kohashi, Dorothy 
Palama, Philip K. 
White, Edward T. 



Coordinator of Community Services 
Coordinator of Cooperative Education 
Acting Dean of Instruction 
Admissions Officer and Registrar 
Provost 
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Comrounity Colleges (contd.) 



Counselor 



Nishiguchl, Earl K. 



Instructors 



Business Education 



Hoatson, Susan L. 
Kolde, William T. 
Pang, Trude L.M. 
Yamaguchi, Joan L« 



Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 



Health 



Kim 9 Maxlne J. 



Director of Nursing Education 



T rades and Industry 

Shlnokawa, Mlnoru 
Tsuda, Bob 
Yamaguchl, Walter 
Yoshil, Klyoshl 



Instructor, Auto Body and Painting 

Instructor, Automotive Technology 

Instructor, Autrmotive Technology 

Instructor, Welding 



Other 



Hlga, Bill Yasuo 
Summers, J. Mark 
Toda, Alvin E. 



Instructor, Science 
Instructor, English 
Instructor, Science 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



St, Ca th er ine ^ s Elementary 

Kasllt Sister Bridget 
Macasera, Sister Fellcitas 



Vlce-^Prlnclpal 
Principal 



TEACHER TRAINEE 



Tanodra, Valentiao 



Trades and Industry 



ER?C 
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SPRING WORKSHOP - MAUI 
Warch 23, 197A 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



State Office 



Kanzaki, Prank 



Program Specialist, Industrial Arts 



Maul District Office 

Olshl, Darrell M. 
Sekl, Toshlo 



Deputy District Superintendent 

Curriculum Specialist, Secondary Education 



Htfeh atid Intermediate Schools 
Baldwin 

Izon, Mary Ann 
Kawahara, Doris !• 
Shimada, Harry 
Takahashi, Robert S« 
Tanabe, Mary 



Teacher, Business 
Teacher, Business 
Teacher, Auto Mechanics 
Counselor 

Teacher, Vocational Education Guidance 



Mau l 

Griffith, Evalyn J. 
Honda, Shiifflo S. 
Ishll, Dennis M# 
Omuro, Rikihard H« 
Yoshlmoto, Hideo S. 
Yoshlmura, George S. 



Counselor 
Teacher, Business 
Teacher, Industrial Arts 
Counselor 

Teacher, Agriculture 
Counselor 



lao Intermediate 



Llndsey, Edwin 



Teacher, Health 



Lahatnaiuna 

Hi^ndershot, Esther Ni 
Matsui, James N. 
Murakami, Ralph 
Sakado, Robert K# 



Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Industrial Arts 
Principal 

Teacher, Industrial Arts 
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Schools (contd.) 



Lanal 



Hew, Randall Y.T. 
Hott.v, i!larle S. 



Teacher, Agriculture 
Counselor 



Molokal 



Bachelder, Diana J. 
Keala, David 
Meyers, Bruce K. 
Shizuma, Takeshi 
Toma, Byron H. 



Teacher, Reading, PIP English 
Vice Principal 
Teacher, Construction 
Teacher, Agriculture 
Teacher, Math/Science 



Maui 



Administration 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Fishbach, Glen 
Luntey, Harold 
Ouye, Walter M. 
Sakamoto, Clyde M» 



Provost 

Dean of Instruction 
Director of Public Services 
Dean of Students 



Counselor 



Francis, Stephen M. 



Distributive Education 



Daniels, Ronald D, 
Mitcham, George P. 



Instructor, Hotel Operations 
Instructor, Distributive Education 



Office Occupations 

Drayson, Bertha L« 
Enoki, Gary T. 
Lai, Walter S.Y. 
Natcasone, Ellen K. 
Sano, Evelyn H* 
Shimada, Richard K. 



Instructor, Business 
Instructor, Accounting 
Chairman, Business Division 
Instructor I Business 
Instructor, Business . i 
Instructor, Burliness 
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Community Colleges (contd.) 



Trades and Industry 

Idm, Bonaml J. 
Krawtz, Michael J. 
Lyon, Ralph 

. Matsuda, Wallace M. 
Sano, George 
Scriguchi, George K. 



Instructor, Carpentry 

Instructor, Technical Math 

Chairman, VocnL ronal-Tecbii U-a I Kdiicat ion 

Division 
Instructor, Carpentry 
Instructor, Drafting/ Blueprint Ruadinn 
Instructor, Automotive Technology 



Ap prenticesh ip 



Bulusan, Alfredo 
Inciong^ Rodney 



Community College. of Micronesia 
. Taura, Juliette K. 



Instructor, Carpentty 
Instructor., Electricity 



Instructor, Elementary Teacher Training 



;J^pVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND JuABOR 



State Government 

Lipsher, Julian 
Medina, Rick 

County of Maui 

Cravalho, Elmer F. 
lahikawa, Toshio 
Petro, Paul 



Public Health Educator, State Department 
of Health 

Representative, State of Hawaii Legislature 



Mayor 

Deputy Planning Director 
Lieutenant, Maui Police Department 



Business Community 

Cohen, Judith 
Kawahara, Ronald 
Knox, Roger 
Mancini, P ul 
Whittemore, Cindy 



Manager, Liberty House (Kahului) 
Accountant, R. Kawahara Management Services 
Manager, Maui Chamber of Commerce 
Executive Director, Lokahi Pacific 
Personnel Manager, Liberty House (Kahului) 



Labor 



Aristimi, John Y. 



Business Agent, ILWU Local 1A2 (Maui 
County Division) 
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SPRING WORKSHOP - HAWAII 
April 27, 1974 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Hawaii District Office 

Capellasy Laurence 
Jose^ Dorothy I, 
Manallll, Donald L* 
Mlzuba, Klyoto 

Uedai George 



' Curriculum Specialist, Secondary Education 
School Social Worker 
Coordinator, Operation Tutor and Parent 
Acting District Superintendent 

Curriculum Specialist , Instructional 
Materials 



Schools 



Hilo High 

Iwanaka, Kenneth T. 
Kawachika, Robert Y. 
Kunlshlge, Yaeko 
Sako, Tokuma 
Tanaka, Yoshilchl 



Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Agriculture 
Counselor 



Hilo Intermediate 



Raabe, Doris F« 



Teacher, Home Economics 



Honokaa High 

Garcia, June Y« 
Mlyazakl, Laura E. 
Moeller, Matilda 



Teacher, Home Economics 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Business Education 



Ka^u High 

Fujimori, Robert K* 
Herring ton, Larry D. 
Kleckner, Linda L« 
Lee, Sammy 

Mashlyama, Richard A* 
Nakatani, Art A* 
Sasaki, » Richard I* 



Teacher, Business Education 
Special Motivation Counselor 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Counselor 

Outreach Counselor 

Teacher, Practical Arts, Auto 

Teacher, Agriculture 
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Sch ools (contdi) 



Konavaena High and Interroedlate 

Ikeda, Nobuaki Teacher, Agriculture/Ornamental Horti- 

culture 

Okano, Herbert Vocational-Technical Counselor 

Renken, A. Fred Teacher, PIP Math/Science 

Sakado, Lorna May Librarian 

Shikada, Ichivo Vice-Principal 

Simmons, Abraham L. Teacher, Business Education 

Sumlda, Sue Teacher, PIP English 



Kalanlanaole Elementary and Intermediate 
Kurashlge, James T« Principal 

Kaplolanl Elementary 

Aklyama, Charlotte Teacher, Special Education 

Shlgemura, Rosalind Teacher 

Walmea Elementary and Intermediate 

Rufo, Paul Teacher, Industrial Arts 

Substitute Teacher 
Yamada, Jo-Anne At 

HAWAII COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Administration 

Goto, Alfred Dean of Instruction 

Sumada, Mltsugu Provost 

Counselor 

Reiner » Elizabeth Counselor for the Handicapped 

Agriculture 

Ikeda, David T. Instructor 



<9 
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Community Col lege (contdf) 



Business Education 



Balada, Marsha M. 
Chlngi Gordon T.H. 
Kurokawa, Ronald K. 
Shaffer, Audrey M. 



Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor, 
Division Chairman 



Food Servlre<^ 



Aurstady Otto E. 
Sherrardi Joseph K. 



Instructor 
Instructor 



Health 



Lauy Emma K«S« 



Instructor y Nursing 



Trades and Industry 

lyo, Raymond H. 

Kameoka» Kenneth K. 
Muranaka» Kenneth K« 
Murayama» Tetsuya 
Nlshlmura^ Harold A. 
Fang^ Kam M. 
Shlmlzuy Yoshlakl 
TanlmotOy Tom S. 
Walker 9 Wayne 



Instructor I Auto Body Repair/Fainting/ 

Machine Shop 

Instructor, Electricity 

Instructor, Sheet Metal/Welding 

Instructor, Auto Mechanics 

Instructor, Carpentry 

Instructor, Electricity 

Instructor, Drafting 

Instructor, Carpentry 

Instructor, Data Processing 



Other 

Cooper, Alma K« 



Division Chairman, Speech, Havallana 



THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT HILO 



FukamlsBu, Raymond H« 
Ushljlma, Margaret S< 
Yorita, Peggy A# 



Counselor, Career Developmetrt - 
Dean of Students 

Assistant Specialist In Student Services 



HILO COLLEGE 



Smith, Blake W«H. 



Director of Development 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



St. Joseph High 

Fernandes, Dorothy 



Teacher, Business Education 



Hllo School of Beauty 

' ' . _ -J L - II I _ - 

Fortino, Hilda N. 



Principal 



COUNTY GOVERNMENT 



SadamotOi Lloyd 
Sllva, Edward L« 



Director of Research and Development 
Director of Personnel Services 



PRIVATE INDUSTRY 



Fujita, Edwin H. 
Komeya» James 



Electronics Technician, Hawaiian Telephone 
Company 

Manager, Waiakea Resort Village 
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APPENDIX VII 
WORKSHOP KVALUATION FORM 
EVALUATION 



We need your cooperation to help us plan and Improve subsequent workshops 
in this aeries. 

Will you please answer the following questions and return the form to 
Barbara Luckner at the end of the workshop or mall to: 

Barbara Luckner 

Curriculum and Instruction 

College of Education 

1776 University Avenue, Wist Hall 216 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 



PURPOSE OF THE WORKSHOP: To disseminate information and/or resource 
materials on the developiuwiit of vocational-technical education curriculum. 

1* Hew would you evaluate the workshop's achievement of the stated purpose? 
a. Excellent b. Good c. Average d. Fair e. Poor 

2. Please circle the appropriate number ou the right to indicate your 
evaluation of the presentations you attended. 

Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

a. The Keynote Address: What 
Makes for Relevance in a 

Vocational-Technical Curriculum? 5 4 3 2 1 

b. Need for Vocational Education 

Counseling 5 4 3 2 1 

c. Career Information Center 5 4 3 2 1 

d. Familiarization with ERIC 5 4 3 2 1 

e. Task Analysis 5 4 3 2 1 

f . Combining Theory with Work 
Experience through Apprentice- 
ship 5 4 3 2 1 

g. Helping the Poor Reader in the 

Vocational-Technical Subject 5 4 3 7 1 
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Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

h« Career Development in the 
Curriculum of Hawaii's 

Public Schods 5 4 3 2 1 

i« Individualized Instruction; 

Business Education 5 4 3 2 ' 1 

N^. Individualized Instruction; 

Building Trades 5 4 2 1 

k. Visit to Hawaii Community 

College Library; ERIC Resources 5 4 3 2 1 



In your opinion, what were the major shortcomings of the workshop, 
particularly with regard to the topics, presentations, and information 
dlsaesolt^ated? 



What changes would you recommend for further workshops with the same 
stated purpose? 



What specific topics and kinds of information would you suggest for 
presentation and dissemination at future workshops with the same stated 
purpose? 



i«9 
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Do you think you will be able to Implement any of the ideas presented 

at this workshop in your own classroom, library, school, community college? 

please specify. 



Additional RetsiatiLS . c 



Signature (optional) 



Date: 
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FALL WORKSHOP ON OAHU - 1 
October 13, 1973 

EVALUATIONS 

Total Number of Participants: 96 
Number registering for U,H. credit: A3 
Number of Evaluation forms received: 51 

General rating: Excellent: 9; Good: 31; Average: 6; Fair: 2; Blank: 3 
Presentations found most useful: 

a. The Keynote Address; An Irreverence for Relevance Without Referents: 15 



b« Need for Vocational Education Counseling: 21 

c# Career Information Center: 19 

d« Familiarization with ERIC: 36 

Manpower Surveys: 3 

f. Task Analysis: ^ 5 

g. Combining Vocational- Technical Content with Remedial Reading In 

the Community College: 10 

h. Career Development In the Curriculum of Haimli^s Public School: 4 

i. Apprenticeship: 6 
J. Individualized Instruction: Business Education: 6 
k. Indl\^ldudllzed Instruction: Building Trades: 7 



\ 
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FALL WORKSHOP ON OAHU - 2 
October 27, 1973 



EVALUATIONS 

* 

Total Number of Participants: 70 
Number registering for U.H. Credit: 21 
Number of Evaluation Forms received: 20 

General rating: Excellent: 2; Good: 11 j Average: 5i Fair: 1; Blank: 1 

Rating of Presentations Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

a« The Keynote Address: An 
Irreverence for Relevance 

Without Referents 3 8 9 • - 

b. Need for Vocational Edu- 
cation Counseling 3 14 2 1 - 

c. Career Information Center 6 9 - - 

d. Familiarization with ERIC 7 11 - 1 - 

e. Manpower Surveys 2 8 5 , 3 - ,• 

f. Task Analysis 1 8 8 1 - 

g. Combining Vocational-Tech- 
nical Content with Remedial 
Reading In the Community 

College - 2 - 1 - 

h. Career Development In the 
Curriculum of Hawaii's 

Public Schools 2 11 2 - - 

1. Apprenticeship 1 1 - - - 

I 

j. Individualized Instruction: 

Business Education 3 1 1 . - • 

k. Field Trip to Hamilton 

Library 1 3 2 1 - 
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FALL WORKSHOP ON MAUI 
December 1, 1973 



EVALUATIONS 



Total Number of Participants: 63 
Number registering for U.H. credit: 28 
Number of Evaluation forius received: 22 

General rating: Excellent: 5; Good: 12; Average: 4j Blank: 1 

Rating of Presentations Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

a. The Keynote Address: The 
Department of Education's 
Long-Range Plans for 
Vocational-Technical 
Education 4 



b. Need for Vocational Education 
Counseling 5 

c. Career Information Center 6 

d. Familiarization with ERIC. 14 

e. Visit to Maul Community College 
Learning Center: 

1. ERIC Information at M.C.C. S 

2. Learning Skills Laboratory 6 

f. Luncheon Address 12 

g. Career Development in the Cur- 
riculum of Hawaii's Public 
School j 2 

h. Combining Occupational Program 
Content with Developmental 
Reading in the Community 
College 3 

1. Individualized Instruction: 

Busineus Education 6 

j. Individualized Instruction: 

Building Trades 6 



k. Tour of Vocational/Business 
Facilities at M.C.C. 



4 



10 

12 
11 
8 



11 
13 
5 

10 



1 



13 
6 

5 



ERIC 
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FALL WORKSHOP ON KAUAI 
December 8, 1973 



EVALUATIONS 
Total Number of Participants: 43 

Number registering for U.H. credit: 15 1 
Number of Evaluation forms received: 16 

General racing: Excellent* 8; Good: 6; Fair: 1; Blank: 1 

Excellent Good Average Pair Poor 

a. The Keynote Address: An 
Irreverence for Relevance 

Without Referents 4 6 12- 

b. Need for Vocational Education 

Counseling 3 9 2 - - 

c. Career Information Center 18 1 - 1 

d. Familiarization with ERIC 8 5. 1 

e. Task Analysis 15 4-2 

f. Long-range Plans for Vocational- 
Technical Education 2 7 2-2 

g. Combining Occupational Program 
Content with Developmental 

Reading in the Community College 3 3 1 . . 

h* Career Development in the 
Curriculum of Havaii's Public 

Schools 3 7 1 - - 

1. Individualized Instruction: 
-Business Education- - — — 5 8 — 1 



J. Individualized Instruction: . 
Modular Scheduling 

k. Visit to the Business Education 
Facilities at Kauai Community 
College 

1. Visit to the Library at Kauai 
Community College: ERIC 
Resources 



ERIC 
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FALL WORKSHOP ON HAWAII 
DecjBtnber 15, 1973 



EVALUATIONS 



Total Number of Participants: 78 

Number registering for U.H. credit: AO . 

Number of Evaluation forms received: 28 

General rating: Excellent; 5; Good? 16; Average; 4; Blank: 3 
Rating of Presentations Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

r 

a. The Keynote Address; What 
Makes for Relevance in a 
Vocational-Technical Cur- 





rlculum 


9 


9 


6 


2 




b. 


Need for Vocational Edu- 
cation Counseling 


A 


18 


3 


2 


1 


c. 


Career Information Center 


4 


15 


5 


4 




d. 


Familiarization with ERIC 


18 


5 


4 


1 




e. 


Task Analysis 


4 


12 


11 


1 




f . 


Combining Theory with Work 
Experience through Appren- 
ticeship 


7 


14 


6 








Helping the Poor Reader In 
the Vocational- Technical 
Subject 


6 


8 


4 


1 




h. 


Career Development In 

the Curriculum of Hawaii's 

Public Schools 


1 


5 


7 


1 




1. 


Individualized Instruction: 
Business Education 


5 


9 


1 








Individualized Instruction: 
Building Trades 


2 


6 


3 


1 





k« Demonstration of ERIC 

Microfiche Reader/Printers 1 2 
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SPRING WORKSHOP ON OAHU 
February 16, 197A 



EVALUATIONS 



Total Number of Participants: 118 
Number registering for U.H. Credit: 64 
Number of Evaluation forms received: 60 



General Rating: Excellent: 9; Good: 32; Average: 6; Fair: 5; Blank: 8 



Rating of Presentations Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

a. The Keynote Address: The 
Need for More Effective 

Vocational Guidance 32 23 4 - - 

b. Career Planning Games 4 10 22 14 10 

c. Vocational-Technical Students: 
The Chosen Ones. Psychometric 

Testing .17 22 6 2 - 

d. Financial Aids .3 16 11 4 - 



o 19G 
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SPRING WORKSHOP ON KAUAI 
March 16, 197A 

EVALUATIONS 

Total Number of Participants: 42 
Number registering for U.H. credit: 18 
Number of Evaluation forms received: 28 

General Rating: Excellent: 9; Good: 16; Average: 2; Blank: 1 

Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

a. The Keynote Address: The Impll- „ 
Cations of the State Master Plan 

for Vocational Education 11 11 6 - - 

b. Life Career Game 14 12 1 1 - 

c. Orientation to Career Counseling 

'through a Testing Program 17 7 4 . . 



ERIC 
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SPRING WORKSHOP ON MAUI 
' March 23, 1974 



EVALUATIONS 



Total Number of Participants: 67 
Number registering for U.H. Credit 28 
Number of Evaluation forms received: 21 



General Rating: Excellent: 5; 'Good: 7; Average: 4; Blank: 5 



Rating of Presentations Excellent 

a. The Keynote Address: The 
Role of Maul's Public 
Education Institutions and 
Programs In Meeting Maul 
County's Future Needs ,11 

b. Life Career Game 4 



Good Average Fair Poor 



6 

12 



2 
3 



1 
2 



c. Vocational-Technical Stu- 
dents: The Chosen. Ones. 
Psychometric Testing 



10 



d. Panel Discussion: Future 
Economic Trends and Labor 
Needs In Maul County 



ERIC 
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SPRING WORKSHOP ON HAWAII 
April 27, 1974 

E' V-A L U A T I 0 N S 



Total Number of Participants: 74 
Number registering for U.H. Credit: 41 
Number of Evaluation forms received: 31 



General Rating: Excellent: 12: Good: 12; Average: 3; Fair: 1; 

Blank: 3 



Rating of Presentations Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 



a. Panel discussion: Career 
Opportunities : Affirmative 

Action for Minorities 9 20 2 

b. Orientation to Pre-Industrial 

Preparation (PIP) 12 12 4 

c* Vocational-Technical Students: 
The Chosen Ones. Psychometric 

Testing 14 13 2 
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